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KIMBER & SH ARP LESS, siding in a purchased a large tract of 
: || mountain-land, with a great breadth of valley- 
vc ahteiniadieats aaeeen, Tae Wales (England,) which ‘eo 
No. 50 Nort a reets | undertook to stock and improve. As was 
PHILADELPHIA. natural, a large portion of his live-stock and 
Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. |/ implements, and many of his servants, were 
Scotch—there were, in fact, Scotch cattle, 
Scotch sheep, Scotch shepherds, and Scotch 
dogs, with a Scotch bailiff and Scotch plough- 
man, Scotch carts and Scotch ploughs, of 
Small’s particular make; the owner's object 
being to cultivate and keep his land by means 
almost wholly Scotch. And it must be ad- 
mitted, that the catile were superb; the 
sheep, the pure ‘Cheviots, most excellent; 
the shepherds vigilant and unwearied, and 
their dogs almost human; the ploughman 
super-excellent, also; and the carts—wide 
and short, with low, broad wheels, and the 
means of raising the load from the back of 
purpose. But, as I have already said, a man the horse while descending a hill—the most 
had better keep a subsoil plough for this busi-|| convenient that can be imagined ; just what 
ness at once, and leave the mere trial of | ought to be introduced into this, and every 
strength to be decided by it alone; its wedge-||other country where they are not known; 
shape and narrow dimensions fit it also for but the ploughs were a total] failure. The 
passing through the — more easily, and|| were first placed in the hands of Welsh 
with a less power of draught; the circum-|| ploughmen, who were employed on some of 
stance of setting the furrow on edge being||the distant farms, but they could make no- 
peculiarly favourable, and adding greatly to||thing of them; to be sure they entered the 
the steadiness so much boasted of in the trials|| ground like a wedge, but they cate out of it 
that have been instituted for the purpose of || like a wedge, also, doing very little for the 
showing its superiority. cultivation of the soil, and nothing, scarcely, 
But ought to be able to substantiate my || for the turning over of the land, “setting the 
charge; which I believe I have it in my|| furrow too much on edge, and passing on ;” 
power to do, to the satisfaction of those whose|| and although they were very easily managed, 
interest is in the due performance of a labour!| by reason of their long and straight handles, 
which consists of something more than an||and correspondent length of beam—going 
attempt to penetrate an almost impenetrable || both melile and straightly—yet they were 
eubsoil, by an implement which would be}|| soon thrown aside, merely on account of their 
much better employed in taking up a furrow, || inefficiency, and the old Welsh plough re- 
the depth of the surface-soil only, and carry-|| sumed. his might not appear strange, when 
me it over to that angle which might be de-|| we consider how apt we all are to prefer our 
; leaving a wide and clean furrow be-||own modes and customs to those of strangers ; 
hind in which the furrow-horse can walk,|/and a lengthened trial of these ploughs was 
without treading to pieces the land which is|| insisted on, solely upon this nd. But the 
tbout to be turned—an evil consequent upon || truth was, as has been stated ; and as a proof, 
* Darrow furrow, which every practical man/|| even the Scotch ploughman, with all his pre- 
seen and deplored, especially in a wet/|judices in favour of these ploughs, was con- 
oe I would just remark, en passant, '| strained to admit their inferiority and inefli- 
ne is not a soak gardener who does not ciency, and willingly laid them aside for the 
keep a wide and open trench before him in — ploughs of the country. It is true, 
his land.” But to the pu they were first-rate in hard gravel; but the 
years a ry centlenan, re-|\ land in that part of the country was a mellow, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Trial of Ploughs. 


Mr. Eprror,—I stated in my last, my cane 
siction that Small’s Scotch plough was not 
suited to the purpose of properly cultivating 
the soil—a consideration the most important 
in that all-important operation. Its wedge- 
shape adds strength to its construction, and 
enables it to overcome obstacles, certainly ; 
and if “grubbing roots, and turning up stones 
and gravel,” be the object, I know of no im- 
plement of the kind so well adapted to cal 
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170 Trial of Ploughs. Von. Vy. 


SSS NEE NE — 
and rather stiff soil, in which they were || proposed to give a day's ploughing wit)... 
found very deficient; nay, but little better || of his sod-ploughs, that practical me oe 
than the plough that was sent by a noted || have the opportunity to try its powers y., 
maker in Market street, Philadelphia, for || their own hands; the trial is to cont),,, 
competition with the English ploughs, at the || through the day, and be a complete tes; ,, 
Royal Agricultural Exhibition, the year be- || its qualifications; and if the team be stron. 
fore this, where it was found totally impotent, | and the ploughmen expert in their calling | 
She cnslgty, the: Dales f'Mieemad; chara Tee SR ge tap adnan te Mees ae 
J ’ ’ ee WHO sh 
coulter had been added to it, which it is said || attend the exhibition. I understand that \, 
not to need in this country. | Prouty has addressed a letter on this interes, 
Now, I know not that there can be stronger || ing subject to the Philadelphia Agriculty;,) 
testimony to the truth of the assertion, that aoe sain 
Small’s Scotch plough, so highly extolled since writing the above, another aceoys: 
even by the Marquis of Tweeddale himself— || of a trial of ploughs has come into my hangs 
although working lightly, easily, and making 8 part of which I am tempted to copy, for tie 
the most beautiful-looking work, as straight || sake of some of the observations accompany. 
as a line drawn from one end of the field to || ing it, which fully bears out what has been 
the other, and capable of overcoming obstacles | said above. The experiment was made x 
in its progress which would be death and de- Rozelle, Scotland, bya committee of the Ayr. 
struction to almost al] others—is not suited to || shire Agricultural Association. They say, 
~ a of rey — re soil ; | os Impressed with the -— a : eh. 
and to this conclusion I have come from ac- || couraging improvements in agricultural im. 
tual observation and experience, having had | plements, and being particularly anxious to 
long and repeated opportunities to test its || ascertain the merits in point of force of 
mani with my iat tend and found it || draught and superiority ous of the difer 
wanting. ‘The fact is, English although I || ent forms of ploughs usually employed in 
am, and with the means of forming a judg-|| this country, and of some obtained trom Eng. 
ment on the subject, which rarely falls to the || iand,” [not a word being said as to the celerity 
lot of a single individual, having witnessed ! with which the work is to be done, be it re. 
the operations of most of those ploughs best | membered,] “ we have resolved that compan 
known in England, and many also on the con-| tive trials should be made.” Accordingly, 
tinent, I am free to confess that the ploughs || there appeared a very considerable number 
of America are the best I have ever known; || of implements on the day appointed; the 
but after pe I eae be indulged with a pre- green chosen being a two years’ old gras 
ference, which I give, without prejudice, || field, of strong clay-loam resting on a subs 
interest, or undue partiality, to Prouty & || of naturally stubborn clay, also a bean-stubbie 
Mears's Centre-draught plough, being aware || field of much lighter soil. The ploughs being 
at the same time, that it is necessary for a all weighed and numbered, the deputation ap 
man to see it, to examine it, and become ac- || pointed the judges to superintend the indice 
quainted with its peculiarity of construction, || tions of the dynamometer, and to observe the 
and to familiarize himself to its use, before || depth and breadth of furrow, and general 
he will be able fully to do it justice. The || workings of the ploughs; the dimensions of 
principle on which it operates is novel, and the furrow were fixed at nine inches wide and 
its “going” will at first appear awkward and || six inches deep. It was deemed expedient, 
inconvenient; but afte: awhile, it will be || that one ploughman and one pair of horses 
found to do its work unlike all others, and in|} should work all the ploughs, as the ” 
a way which cannot be understood but by || means of doing equal justice to all; and ‘cr 
practical men. It is professedly a flat-furrow || this purpose a man of known character Ws 
plough; but in the hands of a competent || appointed. 
workman, it can be made to throw its furrow — 
just where it is wished that it should fall; Draught iol rave in} Weed 
while the power which it has of turning the ee ee tend. | “and. | Poa 
furrow to bury sod, green crops, weeds, or || ———— | 
manure, as completely as though they had |! 1. witkie's Swing Plough, 38 73 
never been, is, so far as I know, not pos- : = = 
sessed by any other, except, indeed, by Rug-|| 3 pansome’s wheel “ 324 
gles & Mason’s, which is, confessedly, formed do. wheel removed, 2h 
on the same principles, and is at present the || > Palmer's patent 2wheels,| 40 
subject of a law-suit, Messrs. Prouty & Mears |) 6. Swing Plough, "| #0 » 
complaining of an infringement of their pa-|| ~~ 
tent. The committee remark, “ Comparing thee 
I am glad that Mr. Prouty, of this city, has || results as exhibited in the table, three thing’ 
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Agricultural Capital.—Boiling Food. 





No. 6. 71 
are observable : First, That the resistance or | of uncultivated land, may be capital; but so 
draught of the ploughs bears no relation to | long as the property remains in this state it 
the absolute weight, for in the lea-ploughing, | produces nothing, and the owner may be ac- 
No. 3 is two pounds lighter in absolute weight | tually growing poorer, instead of becoming 
than No. 4, but it is 74 stones heavier in iricher. Increase of wealth does not depend 
draught. And again, although the same No. || on the quantity of capital, so much as in the 
9 jg 37 pounds lighter in absolute weight than || use made of -it; and in nothing is this more 
No, 2, it is three stones heavier in draught; || observable than in farming. ‘There is many 
hence it is inferred, that no advantage towards ||a man who has commenced his career as a 
lightening horse-labour will follow any reduc- || farmer with fifty acres of land; on this, he 
tion in absolute weight of a plough, unless | annually expended in manure, labour, &c., 
that reduction ts combined with other pro- || twenty per cent, and the produce was per- 

ties in the construcicon of the plough. | haps forty per cent. Encouraged by this 

94. Comparing the results of any given | success, he added another fifty acres, but his 
plough in lea and stubble land, the discre- || expenditure in capital is not proportionally 
pancies are striking. Take No. 4 again : its | increased, and the profits are lessened in pro- 
draught in stubble-land is nearly two-thirds || portion. Still he has not land enough; and 
only of that in lea, while the draught of No. || he keeps purchasing land, while he adds little 
5 in stubble-land is little more than one-half |! or nothing to his active capital ; and the con- 
of its draught in lea; and upon the whole, || sequence is, while on fifty acres of land he 











although the discrepancies are great in the | 
lea-ploughing, there is a great assimilation 
in the stubble, No. 4 having greatly the ad- 
vantage in the lea, but being approached in | 
the stubble-land within half a stone by one 
of the heaviest draughts in the field in the 
lea-ploughing. These are interesting facts, 
and seem to point out that certain ploughs 
may be well adapted for ploughing stubble or 
light land, while they are indifferently so for 
lea-ploughing. And it was remarked by the 
judges, that No. 4 did not lay the lea-furrow | 
well down—it was not sufficiently turned | 
over, or pressed home to the last slice ; hence | 
very probably arose its lightness of draught | 
in that kind of land.* 
dd. The remarkable, although by no means | 
unlooked-for result was ascertained, namely, | 
that the wheel ploughs were actually lighter | 
in draught when deprived of their wheels than | 
with them in the stubble-land, although the 
difference was not perceptible in the lea.” 
*There is a volume contained in this sen- 
tence. What, then, shall be said for a plough 
that turns its furrow perfectly flat—com- 
pletely over—and yet requiring less draught 
than others which only turn it partially over, 
8s is peculiarly the case in the use of Prouty’s 
plough J. M. 








s Agricultural Capital. 

Waar, in the hands of the farmer, consti- 
tutes capital? is an important query. With| 
the merchant, cash is the capital; with the 
land-owner, land is the capital; and with the 
farmer, cash, land, and stock, is usually con- 
‘dered the capital, But there are many 
other items that enter into the capital of the 
‘rmer, generally overlooked, such as imple- 
‘nents, manures, and the most important of 
all, labour. Capital may be productive or 
eet active. A million of gold and silver 


realized forty per cent., on five hundred acres 
he realizes nothing. He has converted his 
productive into unproductive capital; and 
from his five hundred acres he does not clear 
as much as he did from fifty acres, or perhaps 
he actually falls behind. ‘There is nothing 
more true, than that the inordinate desire for 
large farms has been the ruin of thousands. 
It is true that a large farm may be made as 
productive as a small one, but there must be 
the same proportion of capital in manure, 
labour, &c., put upon it—a thing rarely or 
never done. The part of the farm upon 
which most capital is expended, is the gar- 
den, and this is clearly the most productive 
and profitable; and so with a small farm, 

hen compared with a large one. Let no 
'one, therefore, desire to possess more land, or 
undertake the cultivation of more acres, than 
'he has capital to manage well. If he does, 
‘he will find he is rapidly sinking what little 
| productive capital he possesses, and may be- 
| come a poor man, with the means of exhaust- 
less wealth in his hands.—Anon. 





Boiling Food. 


In feeding live-stock, much corn might be 
saved by boiling it before it is given to them. 
Every farmer should have a large kettle for 
this purpose. It has been ascertained that 
one-third of the corn may be saved in this 
way. Being cooked, it is more nourishing 
and more easily digested. The trouble of 
preparing it is very inconsiderable. It is 
well known that the cob of corn contains a 
great deal of nutriment. A bushel of corn 
ground in the cob, will make one-third more 
of whiskey, as has been ascertained by expe- 
riment. ‘To grind the cob and corn in a bark 
mill, or something of the kind, before boiling, 
would be an additional improvement and 


in a strong box, or a thousand acres || saving. 





Rotation of Crops.—Live Stock. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Rotation of Crops. 


Mr. Eorror,— Perhaps there is nothing 
that has received less of the American Far- 


mer’s consideration than a rotation of crops— | 
a term, indeed, whose very meaning is un- | 


known to some of my neighbours, while there 
are still fewer who understand its importance ; 
but to this want of consideration on a matter 
of the greatest moment, I am inclined to at- 
tribute much of the ill success which so often 
attends us in our labours, confessing, however, 
that until very lately I thought as little about 
it as any of my friends. And this conviction 
is not the only advantage that I have derived 
from the perusal of the Cabinet, for from its 

ges have I treasured up a stock of know- 
Cie and wisdom, that has richly repaid my 
subscription-price, ten times told. But from 
those who have so freely received, it is but 
reasonable to expect that they should as 
freely give; and having drawn for myself a 
rotation of crops from its instructive pages, 
I am desirous of presenting the following 
scheme to your notice, and of detailing a plan 
of operations which will, I conceive, tend 
very much to the profit and advantage of 
those who are concerned in cultivating crops 
of grain. ‘The simplicity of the course will 
strike every one at first sight, and must re- 
commend itself to notice by its perfect feasi- 
bility ; here it is: 

1. Corn and turnips. 2. Oats. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat and turnips, or buckwheat. 

Ist. The land designed for corn, to be bro- 
ken up in the autumn by means of a deep 
furrow, and to be manured for, planted and 
dressed in the usual manner; and at the last 
cleaning of the corn, the land to be sown with 
early turnips, broadcast, and the head-lands 
ploughed and worked fine and sown with the 
same. ‘The crop of corn to be removed as 
soon as cut, to give space for the growth of 
the turnips, the largest of the roots to be 
pulled and housed for winter use, the smaller 
to remain in the field, and be fed by sheep or 
young cattle during the autumn and the open 
weather of winter. 2d. Oats sown thickly, 
and seeded with red clover alone, with a large 
allowance of seed. 3d. Clover, heavily top 
dressed during winter and early spring, with 
compost of alt kinds, and two crops of hay to 
be taken. 4th. Wheat, the clover lay turned 
deep with a small furrow for an early sowing. 
A large quantity of seed, but no manure ; and 
so soon as the wheat is carried, plough up the 
land and sow buckwheat, or turnips or beets, 
for winter cattle food; and the next year be- 
gin again the rotation; corn, &c. 

Now, sir, I should be glad to be told in 
what this rotation would be found defective. 
Here are three crops of grain, two crops of 


Vor. VL 


| turnips, and two of clover for hay, 
| years, with two heavy dressings of 1, 
that time, which would be found amp 
cient for the support of the land. It need », 
be added, the two dressings of manure oon. 
to be the heaviest that can be adminis. 
tered, and if the turnips were sprinkled we 
plaster, it would no doubt be the means o 
doubling the crop; but no dressing of gn, 
kind must be given either to the oats or th, 
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T. Metzar. 


Live Stock. 


Too much attention cannot be paid by the 
farmer to the improvement of his live-stock. 
In this country nothing is more shamefully 


the most ample resources are provided {iy 
neglected. This utter neglect may be seen — 
| 


| wheat; then a larger portion of seed might be 
| sown, and a proportionably larger Crop of grain 
may be reaped at harvest, and of much ‘ton 
quality, with no fear of the crop lodging. pp 
this rotation, three important objects are ob. 
tained: Ist, The weeds are most effectia)iy 
kept under; 2d, A very large provision js 
made for the support of live stock; 2d, Ny 
two exhausting crops succeed each other: 
‘and 4th, No crop, except the corn, requires 
more than one preparatory ploughing; while 
the renovation of the soil. And all this js 
accomplished merely by substituting the oat 
crop for the wheat, to form a seed-bed for tho 
| clover! A small point of difference, truly. 
_ but upon which will be found to turn a differ. 
| ence of about 50 per cent. in our farming ope. 
rations, 
in almost every horse, cow, and hog, we find 
on the farms in this district. A good horse 
| will cost no more than a scrub. It requires 
/as much to raise a “tackey,” as it does a colt 
| of “ better blood.” The one will not sell for 
'| more than fifty or sixty dollars at three years 
| old, whilst the other may be sold for one, two, 
'| or three hundred dollars, The same may be 
'| said in regard to milch cows. It is the habit 
| of most farmers, not only to have the smallest 
| kind, but to keep three times as many as they 
ought. One good cow, well fed, will give 
more milk than four such as we generally 
|see. Instead of keeping hogs two or three 
'| years, half perished all the time, it would be 
| @ great saving to give them the same food in 
|one year. Hogs should never be kept more 
than one winter. Every farmer knows thst 
'some hogs are more thrifty than others. Le 
_him improve his breed by selecting such— 
Am. Far. 
Tne farmer is identified in a peculiar m*> 
ner with the earth that he cultivates—whea 


that is poor, he is poor; when that is rich, be 
is rich, also. 
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No. 6 Orr’s Air-Tight Stove. 173 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. || half a dozen short billets of wood, and no 

Orr’s Air-Tight Stove. | more will be required, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, for twenty-four or perhaps thirty- 

Mr. Eprror,—I approve of the rule to ex- || six hours, the stove being perfectly closed on 
clade advertisements, as such, from the pages | retiring for the night, during which the pro- 
of the Cabinet; but when a real advantage to || cess of charring goes on, but no flaming. 
the community can be made known by men- | I am tempted to say, I closed tight the door 
tion of it in the course of its publication—par- H of my stove at ten o'clock last night, and hav- 
ticularly when the recommendation comes H ing occasion to rise at three this morning, pre- 
from one who has tested its pretensions, and | paratory fora journey, I found the atmosphere 
found them in every respect what they pur- | of the room 70 degrees of heat by the ther- 
rt to be, and who is, moreover, in no way || mometer, at the farthest part from the fire; 
interested in the sale of the article, either || and by raising the draught half an inch, I in- 
directly or indirectly—it would appear to be | creased it to a degree that quite surprised me. 
doing general service to point it out as a thing || It is not too much to say, I calculate that one- 
to be desired, and not as a thing to be adver- || tenth part of the wood required to heat a room 
by burning in an open chimney, will be more 
than sufficient to keep the same room at the 
ing, is an article on the burning of anthracite || same temperature by means of the air-tight 
coal in stoves, in which the writer remarks, || stove; and then, the convenience of having 
that great use is made of iron vessels for || to light the fire but once in the season, and 
evaporating water to regulate the atmosphere || taking from the stove in the morning suffi- 
of the apartments thus heated by coal fires; || cient charcoal to light all the other fires in 
and recommends the substitution of earthen || the house, will render it the most profitable, 
vessels for this purpose, renewing the water | as well as desirable, of all the numerous con- 
every day and rinsing out the bowl; water trivances that have come down to us in the 











tised. 
In the Philadelphia Ledger of this morn- 








evaporated in iron vessels being very offen-|| shape of about five hundred varicties of 
sive, rendering the atmosphere of the apart- || stoves, of all sizes, shapes, and prices. I am 
ments impure as well as disagreeable ; advis- || now quite convinced that the expensive appa- 
ing, for parlours where the atmosphere is || ratus for warming houses by hot air is no lon- 
desired to be pleasant and agreeable, a small || ger necessary, for by means of the air-tight 
quantity of Cologne water to be added to the || stove, all that is desirable can be obtained far 
clean water, which will diffuse itself in the || more certainly, quicker, and incomparably 
atmosphere of the room, and make it plea- 
sant! The writer adds, “ The heat produced 
by hard or anthracite coal, is very different 
from that produced by bituminous coal, and 
is injurious to persons in delicate health ; 


rooms in which hard coal is burnt, require 
more ventilation than where bituminous coal 


more pleasant in its effects, at a tenth of the 
expense ; and by which, also, the very preva- 
lent complaint of bronchitis will, lam satis- 
fied, be avoided, the cause of that disorder 
being the inhaling of air that has passed over 
a red-hot body of metal, thus having been 
rendered unfit for respiration—at least, this 
is my firm conviction, in which I am justified 
by the effects of the last few days, since I 
have discarded the iron cylinder coal-stove, 
and obtained one of the air-tight wood-stoves. 
For the sick-chamber it is peculiarly adapted, 
as it emits no unpleasant smell, creates no 
noise or dust in managing, diffusing a gentle 
heat, or rather glow, that can be regulated to 
a degree by means of a thermometer at any 
moment, keeping it up to that point which 
might be recommended by the physician—a 
point which, in many cases, is of vital import- 
ance; while to the medical practitioner him- 
self, whose office-hours are uncertain to a 
proverb, and whose nights are so often bro- 
ken in upon by professional calls, the use of 
this stove is most desirable; for on leaving 
home, he can regulate the draught by closing 
the door, and in an instant, on his return, 
raise the heat to the degree he might choose, 
and that, after the absence of twelve hours, 
or even double that time. And the student, 
also, whose hours of recreation are so often 


is used.” 

Now, having myself been long subject to 
the inconvenience and injury arising from 
burning anthracite coal in close stoves, and 
having suffered considerably in my health 
from the cause above alluded to, I have at 
length been induced to substitute in their 
place the air-tight stove invented by Orr, for 
the burning of wood; and if it were possible, 
would describe the difference experienced 
from the change—but words are inadequate, 
and therefore I need not attempt it. The 
price, $10, will be saved in the difference in 
the cost of fuel the present winter ; while the 
convenience, cleanliness, comfort, and conso- 
“ation, arising from the circumstance of hav- 
‘ng at all times, by night as well as by day, 
just so much heat and no more, as you desire 

0 an instant, merely by turning off or 
on the draught by the finger and thumb, are 
just inconceivable, and not to be appreciated 
except by experience. It may be added, the 

is made up in the morning by supplying 
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eal with a cold reception on return to arith o.cald rescetion ae sétamn 40 bis iities. ° in eler to geciuws the Sctmtencs” tice. 


studies, can now determine upon the exact 
degree of warmth which the spirit of his sub- 
ject may require for its full development, and 
regulate the damper accordingly, be it poetry 
or be it prose, by night or by day. 

But to none will it be nore convenient than 
to the farmer, whose concerns 80 often call 
him and the members of his family abroad, 
or into the kitchen or dairy, at which time 
friends may call and render a fire in the bet- 
termost room very desirable, although it might 
be required but for a short time; it is, there- 
fore, but to leave one of these stoves pretty 
well filled with wood in the morning, closing 
the door, and he has it in his power to give 
his warmest friend a correspondent welcome 
in an instant by opening the draught; and on 
his taking leave, to shut it, and as effectually 
to put a stop to any further expense of fuel, 
be it even until the end of the day. In short, 
I know of nothing of the kind that can at all 
compare with the air-tight stove, either for 
economy, comfort, cleanliness, or conveni- 
ence. I pray you, Mr. Editor, try it. 


J.C. M. 
7th of December, 1841. 


We have tried it, and bear willing testimony to all 
that our correspondent has advanced in its favour, add- 
ing the answer of a friend, of whom we inquired its 
character after a year's ee We would not be with- 
out it for ten times its cost.” In fixing it, the chimney- 
board should be made perfectly tight, by putty, if ne- 
cessary, or, perhaps better, by pasting stout paper over 
it. And before laying the wood, cover the bottom of 
the stove about two inches thick with wood-ashes, upon 
which place your kindling, and upon that the wood; 
after the first lighting, let the wood be as large as will 
pass in at the door, and the rougher and harder it is, 
the better. A degree of care will be necessary in regu- 
lating the draught, both at the door and the valve in 
the smoke-pipe, but the art will be very soon acquired 
by practice. It may be well to add, it is said a slight 
explosion has sometimes taken place in the stoves on 
first lighting the fire, when the air in the chimney has 
been so cold and heavy as to prevent the warm air in 
the stove from passing quickly, but that is no more 
than what all stoves are liable to, if the chimney-board 
is very tight, as it ought to be; we have, however, 
guarded against this contingency, by cutting a round 
hole in the chimney-board just below the smoke-pipe, 
over which is suspended by a small nail a piece of tin, 
which, in the event of a pressure of air in the chimney, 
opens into the room and forms a safety-valve. And 
we have hitherto observed, that the pressure of the air 
in the room has the power to press it so closely, as to 
render the opening perfectly air-tight—there it is, how- 
ever, if at any time, its preventive powers should be 
called into requisition. 

In the ** Yankee Farmer” for the past week, we find 
the description of a stove which might be supposed to 
have been taken from the air-tight stove of which we 
have been speaking; it is given under the head, “ The 
true principle of stoves,” and is worthy particular no 


Stump E xtractor.—R —Raise E verything. 
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“In order to produce the greatest quantity 
heat in proportion to the quantity of fuel consumed a 
stove should present a large quantity of rertica) arfare 
to the surrounding air, and that surface shoy ins 
smooth, for the purpose of facilitating the ascen:. f 
current of rarefied air. If any projection impedes y 
upward current, the heat accumulates and reps, 
comparatively stationary, and thus prevents the free 
radiation of heat from within; but when there , a 
brisk circulation of air outside, the heat, as jt Passes 
through the iron surface, is instantly carried off and 
circulated in the room; thus allowing the free redictica a 
of more. Atmospheric air should always be excluded 
from the interior of a stove, except so much as js req). 
site to produce the required quantity of heat; by ag. 
mitting too much air, a rapid current is produced w)r). 
in, and the emanating heat is driven into the chimney 
before it has time to radiate through the iron plate. |; 
most of the stoves now in use, more than two-thirds 
of the heat, which might otherwise be useful, is totally 
lost.” 

We feel pleasure in informing our friends, that “ Orr's 
Air-Tight Stoves” may be obtained of Mr. W. w. 
Hughes, 147 south Front street, Philadelphia.—Ep, 
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Stump Extractor. 


Procure a dry red-elm lever, about twen. 
ty feet long, and six or eight inches in diame. 
ter; a good stout log chain, with two yokes 
of oxen, and that is all the machinery requi- 
site. The mode of operation is this: Wrap 
the log-chain around the stump, a little above 
the ground, and make what is called a log 
hitch; then lay the lever horizontally on the 
ground, the larger end next to the chain and 
against the stump.—Now make the other 
end of the chain fast to this end of the lever, 
drawing the lever tight to the stump, and 
hitch the cattle to the small end of the lever, 
driving them around the stump in a circle, of 
which the lever is the radius, and one revo 
lution of the oxen around the stump wi! 
generally twist out the largest of them. 
But should not the power applied be sufi- 
cient, the side roots of the stump may te 
uncovered, and cut partly off; and this done, 
the stump will be easily removed.— Wt. Far. 


Raise. Everything. 


Every farmer should make it a rule to pur 
chase nothing that he can raise or make on 
his farm. ‘There can be no higher evidence 
of an unprofitable farmer, than to see him 
purchasing his pork, his beef, his horses, his 
corn, or his flour. He should be ashamed '0 
have it said that he is a purchaser of any of 
those articles. If he thinks it cheaper ‘ 
purchase than to raise, it is only additional 
evidence of his folly. If we look through the 
district for our best farmers, we shall find 
them selling instead of purchasing thot 
articles.—Am. Far. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. jj ready to conclude, still continue to lean to 

the opinions of the Editor of the Farmers’ 

eh tum Register, that though it may not be justly 

We regret that the following communication did not || termed a “counterfeit,” it is “at least so far 

come to hand in = ee ae se ec '° || factitious,” as to render probable the attempt 
. page 146, 

pave accompanied the article, pag on ie sami to present, under another name, “a larger 


. sof the Cabinet are the property of || _- c 
midject. 5 pi ses! a eR ons te Seidl nn '| size of the well-known mastodon, of which it 
OS ON ae | is in truth a specimen.” 


id: they it is who make them what they are, while : . 
a province is to take care that every one has his The communication of H. would lead us 


right. Truth will bear the strictest investigation, and | into the belief that the “only wood that has, 
was never in fear for the result; her advocates, there- | been added to the whole skeleton, are small 
i} 


Missouri Leviathan. 


fore, need be under no apprehension on her account, || blocks inserted between the vertebre of the 
and it will always afford us real pleasure to assist in || hack, to take place of the cartilaginous sub 
the search after the truth, wherever it may lead. Will | stance which had been consumed by time, 
our unknown correspondent accept our best thanks for | which blocks seem by no means sufficiently 
his tribute of praise? It shall be our endeavour to de- || large for the purpose of exhibiting the animal 
siti Mer in his perfect size, but merely forming inter- 

Sir,—The readers of the Cabinet are under || stices on which to attach the ribs;” and that 
heavy obligations for your continued efforts to ip in every other part the bones appear in their 
amuse and instruct them on every proper sub- | natural state.” From these opinions of //., I 
ject; and there are few scientific ones with || was about to express my humble dissent, as 
which an agriculturist of taste and industry | well as the reasons for such; but having ob- 
may not, and should not, be familiar, They || served a reference to the subject at the last 
are indebted not only for the great variety, || meeting of the Academy of Natural Science, 
and, in general, judicious selection of reading || by Dr. Goddard, of your city, a gentleman 
matter, but for the excellent portraits of ani- || well known for his researches in comparative 
mals and engravings of implements, which s0 || anatomy, I prefer transcribing his observations 
constantly adorn its pages. The effort to|| in part, as far more likely to efface any erro- 
convey to your subscribers a knowledge of} neous impressions that may be drawn from a 
the Missouri Leviathan, so called, by means |} hurried view, or interested description of the 





of the drawing in your last number, will be || remains, than any thing that could be urged 
duly appreciated by the naturalist and geolo- || by an anonymous writer, with less opportu- 
gist—pursuits, interesting and instructive to || nity, perhaps, of examination and observation 
all,and which, in the march of general know-|| than that anatomist. The issue between 
ledge, will, we may trust, soon be no hidden |} Mr. Koch, H., and Dr. Goddard, is thus made 
mysteries to the accomplished cultivator of || up. [Here follows Dr. Goddard's Report— 
the soil, as no class, certainly, has more at|| which see at page 146 of our last number. ] 
stake in their daily development of important |} I have not seen the passage from the 
principles, “ Western Journal of Medicine,” referred to 
Few, acquainted with the conduct of the |! in your extract from the “Friend,” page 133, 
Cabinet, I presume, would permit themselves || but the editor of the latter journal may con- 
to doubt the “ faithful delineation of the won-|| sole himself on the score of injury to the 
derful work of the Almighty” referred to— || discoverer in the publication of the remarks 
but there are other considerations connected || of the former; as no doubt equally severe 
with this subject, for which you are in no way || justice will be meted out to the remains in 
responsible, that deserve some attention. To|| England, to which place it appears to be on 
be applicable to any useful purpose, it is im-|| its way. The attempt to cast “ ridicule on 
portant that our first impressions should, as/|| the whole affair,” was natural, upon the dis- 
far as practicable, be correct, especially in || covery of the false representations essayed to 
matters of science; and in none more so than || be palmed off on the public; and though it is 
that which is involved in the examination of'|| true that, eo far from being a “sheer decep- 
fossil remains, requiring, in many cases, much || tion,” the skeleton is really one of great in- 
of careful comparison and minute and patient || terest, yet it can hardly be regretted that the 
‘avestigation. No one, however, who has|/ errors to which I have referred have been de- 
given any attention to comparative anatomy, || tected and exposed before it undergoes the 
can avoid being struck, not only with the scrutiny of European anatomists—else they 
tnomaly, but the violation of all anatomical || might conclude that the shrewd Yankee was 
rules presented in the description which ac-|| easier imposed upon, in matters of science at 
Companies the drawing, much more in the|| least, than common report affirmed, if they 
*ppearance of the object itself; and notwith-|| had swallowed unscrupulously all that has 
ink the remarks of your correspondent, || been said of the singularities of this animal. 
» i the same number, many of the culti-|| The great matter of complaint and error, 


"ors of this branch of science will, 1 am/|| supposing it no worse, has been in the viola- 











Commerce vs. Agricult 


tion of all known principles an¢ rules in put- 
ting the bones together, and Uren offering it 
as a nondescript of great interest. The par- 
ticulars of these errors have been given in a | 
way, and from authority, which would seem | 
to set the matter at rest. 

One word as to the motive for this commu- | 
nication. I have witnessed with pleasure the | 
eagerness with which the Cabinct is received | 
and perused by the younger members of tho-e | 
families where it is a regular visiter, and, as | 
an old subscriber, feel jealous that nothing | 
should be placed in their hands, through its | 
instrumentality, calculated to produce erro- 
neous impressions—thus first teaching them 
what they must again unlearn. The object, 
then, is truth, not controversy; and if you | 
should think that you subserve the cause of | 
the former by inserting this in your forthcom- 
ing number, do so; if otherwise, do not hesi- 
tate to throw it aside, as in either case J shall | 
remain your friend, and constant reader. 


M. 
Mill Creek Hund., New Castle Co., Del., Dec. 4th, 1241. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Commerce vs. Agriculture. 


Mvucu pains has been taken by the author 
of an article, entitled American Farming, in 
the “Cabinet” for the present month, over 
the caption of * Vir,” to show that the profits 
of the farmer are, or ought to be, equal to 
those resulting from any legitimate business, 
the capital, enterprise, and intelligent appli- 
cation, being in both cases the same. Tio 
prove his position beyond all doubt, he goes 
into an elaborate comparison between the re- 
lative condition of the English and American 
farmers, in the course of’ which he gives 


valuable information, for which I thank him | 
cordially, though to my mind it does not | 
settle the truth of the conclusion at which he | 


arrives, that “It will pay as good a return 
for capital invested, as any legitimate busi- 
ness whatever.” 

I shall, in very few words, offer another 
mode of reasoning, and shall, accordingly, 
deduce a different result. I reside in a sec- 
tion of Chester county, Pa., which, in point 
of fertility, local advantages, and the intelli- 


| 


| 


ure.—Grapes in Pots. Vor 


, $300, I maintain that the latter sum y; 
_in my neighbourhood, maintain decently cyc 
a family as I have contemplated above, ip per. 
fect idleness ; so that, so far as mere lycre ; 
concerned, the idlers have the advantage. 
the prodigious difference of a whole year’s jo) 
Of the moral tendency of the two conditions 
|I do not speak, as it would be irrelevant t, 
imy subject. Now, I believe I may agser 
and challenge a disproof of my position, that 
$6000 could hardly be invested in a {yi 
“ legitimate business” in the country, under 
the management of ordinary intelligence and 
industry, without a more generous returp 
than I have awarded to it from farming. The 
above remarks are from the spur of the mo. 
ment, and though the reasoning is of a very 
ordinary cast, I presume the conclusions are 
correct. Time permitting, much might be 
said touching sundry articles and sentiments 
now and then published in this valuable work, 
the * Cabinet”—but let the above suffice at 
present. From a subscriber and 


PRACTICAL Farmer. 
West Grove, 12th mo., 1841. 
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Grapes in Pots. 


Tue following is a certain way to insure 4 
crop of grapes in pots:—When the vines that 
are let into a house have reached the top of 
the rafters, instead of topping the leading 
shoot, as is commonly done, turn the shoot 
back, and, having a pot of suitable size, well 
filled with turfy loam and perfectly rotted 
dung, equal parts, place it upon the back 
shelf of the pit, and as soon as the shoot has 
attained a sufficient length to be laid in it, 
cut out two or three eyes and as many of its 
leaves, and scrape off a little of the bark the 
whole length of the part intended for roots, 

| which bend into the pot, and cover with six 
or seven inches of the mould; no other at- 
tention is necessary, except to train the shoot 
as it advances in growth, keeping the mould 
in the pot a little moist to encourage the 
emission of roots, which will appear in two or 
three weeks, and soon fill the pot. Allow the 
shoot to grow to the length of from four to 
eight feet, according to the strength of the 
parent vine, and leave it attached to it until 


gence of its inhabitants, has few superiors, at | 
the same distance from the great emporiums | 
of commerce ; yet, such is the state of affairs | 


it has done growing, and has perfectly ripened 
its wood. When these plants are severed 
from the parent vine, they are put out under 


hereaway, that a person purchasing a medium- 
sized farm for $6000, and entering upon its 
cultivation with the utmost industry and good 
management, will find that by the time he 
pays all expenses, and maintains a moderate 
family decently, nothing will be left to pro- 
vide against a “stormy day,” or for a “sea- 
son of infirmity!” Now, supposing the avail- 
able proceeds of $6000, at interest, to be 


/@ wall, where they are protected from the 
frost until they are taken into the house 
fr forcing, at which time they are shifted 
into pots a foot over and fourteen inches deep, 
‘and in these they remain. A fresh supply “ 
plants can thus be obtained every year, ® 
‘with the greatest ease, which will produce 


| fruit the second year, and often the first yes! 
from striking.— Gard. Chron. 
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NORTH ARGYLESHIRE OX. 


Tae North Argyleshire cattle are now bred to the full size which the soil or the qualities 
of the animal will bear. ‘That fundamental principle in breeding is generally adopted here, 
that the size must be determined by the soil and the food; and that it is far more profitable 
to the farmer to have the size of his breed under, rather than over, the produce of his land. 
Both will gradually adapt themselves to the soil; but the small beast will become more 
bulky, and improve in all his points, while the large one will degenerate in form, and in 
every good quality. Therefore, the soil and management here, being, generally speaking, 
more judicious than that of the country more north, it was found that a somewhat larger 
animal might be admitted. He was, however, procured, not by crossing with a breed of 
superior size, but by careful selection from the best of the native breed ; and experience and 
judgment soon discovered when the proper point, the profitable weight, was gained ; and 
then the breeder went back to the equally pure but smaller breed of Skye, lest the form 
should be deteriorated and the fattening quality should not be so equable and true, and the 
beef should lose some of its beautiful character and flavour. 

There is no part of the Highlands of Scotland where the soil and climate are better 
adapted to the perfection of this beautiful breed of cattle than in Argyle, or where we so 
often see the true characteristics of the very best Highland cattle. Short, and somewhat 
strong in the shank, round in the body, straight on the back, well haired, long in the muzzle, 
with a well-turned horn; and there is no district in which the farmer so superstitiously, and 
yet we will say, properly, refrains from all foreign mixture; and could the two great errors 
of the Highland farmer be remedied, namely, overstocking in the summer and starving in 
the winter, there would be nothing more to desire, so far as the grazier is concerned, except, 
perhaps, docility of character and temper; but that will be gradually acquired, when further 
improvements in agriculture have rendered it unnecessary for the beast to wander so far, 
and over so wild a country, in search of food, and when he will be earlier and more per- 
fectly domesticated. But this breed must be reared for the grazier alone; every attention 
to increase his weight, in order to make him capable of agricultural labour—every effort to 
qualify for the dairy, will not only lessen their native hardiness of constitution and propen- 
eity to fatten, but will fail in rendering them valuable for the purpose at which the farmer 
foolishly aims, The character of the Highland ox must still be, that he will pay better for 
the food which he eats than any other breed, and will fatten where any other breed would 
scarcely live; and this is the grand secret of profitably breeding or grazing Scotch black 
cattle; and from whence a lesson might be learned in the art of rearing and feeding any 
other breed whatever. But it is remarked, although the Highland cattle fatten very rapidly 
for a certain time, and begin early to fatten where the pasturage will give them opportunity 
to show it, they do not thrive so well when old; a cow destined for slaughter, must not be 
Permitted to breed after six years old. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Advantages of Travel. 


Worrny Faienp,—I believe that you will 
be gratified to hear that I am once more in 
the enjoyment of the comforts of home ; for 
however it may be less splendid than many 
of the mansions in which I have enjoyed hos- 

itality during the past summer, it is yet a 
levee home—the home of the wife of my 
bosom, and the children of our love. It is 
the home of those who had, for many days 
before my arrival, been anxiously looking 
and praying for my safe return; for at this 
late season of the year, a voyage around our 
northern lakes is always attended with anx- 
iety, if not danger. But at length I came in 
health, and found health, and an abundance 
of joy! It is good for a man to be separated 
from his family occasionally, merely to enable 
him and them to enjoy the great gratification 
of meeting after a long absence. 

You will please assure your family, that the 
joy of meeting my own wife and children, 
has not crowded out an affectionate remem- 
brance of them, and therefore you will make 
my best respects to them. I hope it will be 
long before they do, or wish to, forget their 
old friend of the Western Prairies. 

My late tour through the United States has 
formed many links with my heart, that will 
always vibrate to the tune of sweet and plea- 
sant sensations. I am well persuaded that I 
return home a better man than I left; at all 
events, a wiser one. I have formed a great 


Advantages of Travel.—Review of Agricultural Works. V 


L. VJ, 
the question, What have I done to cause ,) 
this? It is true that 1 had devoted a shay 
of the talent which nature had endowed me 
with, for the benefit of my agricultural bya. 
thren ; but I did not feel that on that account 
I merited the honour and respect which | 
have met with. But let this fact encourage 
others to do likewise. Let them bear » 
mind that a good reputation, so easily carne,’ 
is worth their attention, and will prove of , 
value that cannot be computed in dollars an) 
cents. I have reason to hope, although | 
may never meet a return in that currency 
for the time and money spent during the pax 
summer, that I have done some good. | hay. 
aided in awakening the public mind to pay 
more attention to the best interest of thy 
country; and I am fully persuaded, if agr.. 
cultural writers would take the trouble tp 
make themselves more personally known, 
that they would increase their own usefy). 
ness, while adding days of pleasure to thei 

|| lives. 

| I reached home on the 13th instant, by 

way of the lakes, from Buffalo to Chicago, 

| having had rather a rough passage, though 

| not more than could be expected at this late 

| season of the year. I hope to be able, after 

[ recover from the fatigue of my journey, to 

| let you and your readers hear from me occa- 

sionally. I remain with respect and esteem, 
| Your friend, 


Soton Rosinsov. 
} Lake Court House, Ind., Nov. 22, 1841. 


Our amiable friend must excuse us for making pu) 


many new and excellent acquaintances, and ] lic a private communication ; we knew not how to de 
I have seen a good share of what every man '| bar his friends in this part of the country from the pe 
ought to see—that is his own country, at || rusal of a document so honourable to the head and 
least before he yearns after foreign ones, || heart of the writer, to say nothing of the pleasure it 


My opportunity to learn a great deal that 
will be useful to me through life, has been 
greater than many traveliers, because my 
association has been with the nobility of the 
land—the cultivators of the soil. I have seen 
and observed the different kinds of soil, and 
mode of cultivation, and the different kinds of 
siock, and their adaptation to different sec- 
tions of the country. I have carefully exa- 
mined a great many improved implements of 
husbandry; and above all things, I have ob- 
served that there is an evident spirit of im- 
provement abroad that has, and that will 
elevate the character and standing of the 
agricultural population of the United States. 
I have found a strong evidence of this good 
spirit in the cordial manner that I have 
everywhere been received throughout my 
journey. I had noclaims from political noto- 
riety or official station to draw attention, but 
everywhere I found myself known and wel- 
comed, as a friend of the agricultural interest 
of the country, in a manner that astonished 
me nota little. I have often asked myself 


i affords us, showing that we enjoy the happiness of he 
| friendly recollections. May he long continue an orna 
| ment to his country, a treasure to his neighbourhood, 


| 
; 


and a blessing to his family.—Eb. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


Correction. 


Mr. Eprror,—If, instead of cutting of 
three inches from one leg of the triangle ot 
span level, (see page 161 of the Cabinet for 
December,) our friend of the Southern Plan- 
ter had merely raised it by placing uncer 
neath a block three inches in thickness, to be 
removed when the bob-line had marked i's 
proper deviation from the plumb, he wou 
not, perhaps, have fallen into the error of 
directing the short foot of the level to be 
placed forward, while laying off drains on ® 
descent. Both feet of the level must be of 
the same length, if the bob-line is to mark 
the obliquity properly, and there can be »® 


declivity in the drains if this be not = . 
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Review of Agricultural Works. | Span Level for Draining. 


—I am a subscriber and a||_ / HE short article under this title, trans. 
Me. pees nee Cabinet ; indeed, I might || ferred from the Southern Planter to page 161 
faithful reacer 0 a cle eaten. di 1 || of the last number of the Cabinet, contains 
simost say it is never out of my hands, for | > Labinet, 
the five volumes, as well as the new | about as strange a jumble of ideas as could 
kee here, always by me, not only referring to } well be squeezed into so small a space. The 
um on I want information on any par- | writer first sets out with stating the import- 
—_ subject relating to agriculture, but | ant advantages of draining, &c., which is all 
ticula ‘ ies moment do I fill up by their || well enough. Next comes the important in- 
— The form of the publication is pecu- | formation, that open drains require a fall of 3 
S adapted to this, and the articles gene- inches in 15, to enable the water to drain off 
a tae short, a few moments, otherwise effectually, which is afterwards stated to be 
“ile can be most profitably employed. One 3 inches in 15 feet; who made the mistake, 
= for instance, while waiting for dinner, the writer or the printer, I know not—but 
ain notion wrth ore than yer of | ett puss Then comes dvr of is 
scription to your pa and man spel Ievel, e ie 
een _ yé | principle, and very nearly so in form, with 
My object now, however, is not to com- it ere he gry instrument long known 
mend the Cabinet, which would lead me into ar ~— aeeaie ate as hat if 
very lengthy epistle, for “too much cannot f woul : aad < P ms t had “7 
be said in its praise, a to draw your atten- || ct Ge p og Ot a" a . aoe Ne “il 
ion to the propriety of devoting a few of its || ‘#94, Or eve large he rain, wi 
sdanah tenn eae ie time, ss ati review of || ave himself an infinite deal of trouble, vexa- 
works on agriculture, particularly the new ae ni my ono wy ae - = 
publications of the my. This would be in- eablaslen & cotubedel se xe ities cn 
teresting to your readers generally, and of || ‘ MPCLENe PCTSON, WITT Pro 
great use to oe as mania in the maudlin instruments, to ascertain the whole fall to be 
for when they see in the newspapers a work obtained, and so lay out the drains that it 
advertised, they have no means of ascertain- shall be properly distr ibuted among them. 
ing its practical value, until, perhaps, an op- ar sae oe . wn be gee Me 
panty i add o's int to te cy, [an the beds f th dri to ct 
aes rete = panere and the size of the drains fixed on, an esti- 
glanced over at the store before purchas- F 
ing. Now, a good review and criticism would _ of the whole amount of excavation, and 
obviate this, besides the utility of the articles in || 0’ Course of the cost of the work, can be 
drawing attention to the correct or fallacious || ‘€@dily made, previous to commencing other 
reasonings of the author. Indeed, even a list || (Perations. The span, or rafter level, when 
of the new publications would be interesting. | properly made, will then be found a useful 
Much advantage would be derived, also, from | heip in finishing the bottom of the drains, 
& notice occasionally of standard works (agri- |! . a oie eet om “in a n drains 
cultural, of course); and a corner of = it has been found by experience that to carry 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





paper thus devoted, would add to its interest, || ff water effectually, a fall of 3 inches in 15 
A correct taste would be aided; for those dis- || feet is necessary,” merits further notice. A 
posed to study, would be directed to profitable 
works, and many induced to read more on the 


fall of 3 inches in 15 feet, is 88 feet to the 
| mile, or a fraction Jess than an angle of one 
eubject, and to better advantage, if their in- || degree; and about the grade considered de- 
terest was excited by a judicious critical no- || Sirable for a M’Adamized road. Of land that 
lice of a good work. | requires draining, we do not believe there is 

There are yet a few of the “old school” || ne acre in 100 that has a fall of &5 feet to 
farmers who have a prejudice against reading, the mile, or even the half of it. Such land 
or “book-farming,” as it is called; but I be- || has not commonly a fall of even 20 feet to 
lieve that the time has passed, when it is | the mile. If the assertion were then correct, 


coubted that intelligence and research pro- a vast quantity of such land must for ever rm 





duce beneficial and profitable results upon || @" irreclaimable morass. The assertion wil 
toy subject to which they are applied ; nor is indeed, be news to engineers and canal com- 
tgriculture so poor, as to furnish an exception || Panies, and if true, good news, too, They 
to the rule, generally find, and often much to their an- 

Hoping you will excuse the liberty I have || Noyance, that a fall of much less than one 
taken in attempting to improve that which foot to the mile will very effectually car 
already is so excellent, lam, &c., off the water from their reaches of canal, 
when the lower wickets are opened and the 
upper ones closed. 


Cazenovia, Dec. 16, 1841. 
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But what is the fall given to streams by 
nature? We will give an instance. The 
average fall in the Schuylkill, from Port 
Carbon to Philadelphia, 108 miles, is less 
than six feet to the mile. The lower 20 
miles do not exceed 2} feet to the mile; 
and no part of it exceeds 30 feet. It is true 
that some of its branches, which rise on the 
mountain heights, may have a fall of 200 feet 
to the mile, but their beds are rather a suc- 
cession of small cascades—the water leaping 
from rock to rock—than the regular slope of 
an uniform current. But, leaving our moun- 
tain chains, there is not a stream in all our 
country, ten miles long, with an average fall 
of 88 feet to the mile. And we venture to 
say, there is not one in eastern Virginia, five 
miles long, with that average fall. It is also 
generally true, that streams have much more 
fall near their sources than near their mouths. 
Land requiring draining, has frequently a sub- 
stratum of clay or other matter, easily abraded 
by water. If straight drains are cut in such 
grounds with the proposed fall, and left open 
to receive the torrents of water rushing from 
the neighbouring high grounds in wet times, 
they will soon become washed into frightful 
gullies instead of useful drains. Nature ge- 
nerally makes a provision against such effects, 
by the crooked and serpentine course small 
streams assume, checking the velocity of the 
current, 

But the most curious part of the whole 
article, are the directions for making the span 
level. The writer tells us, the feet are to 
be placed exactly 15 feet apart, and that one 
of its legs must be made three inches shorter 
than the other. It is then to be placed on a 
perfect level, and a mark made on the cross 
piece, where the string of the plumb-bob 
crosses it. That in using it, the short leg 
must be kept in the direction it is intended 
the water shall run in the drain, and lowered 
until the bob-line falls on the mark on the 
cross piece, giving of course a fall of 3 inches 
in 15 feet. Now, it is difficult to conceive 
how any one at all] acquainted with the sub- 
ject should give such instructions; for if the 
instrument is placed on a perfectly level sur- 
face, and a mark made where the bob-line 
falls on the cross-piece, whenever the instru- 
ment is placed on any other level surface, the 
bob-line will again fall on the same mark, 
and conversely, whenever the instrument is 
so placed that the bob-line falls on the mark, 
the two feet are in the same horizontal or 
level line. And it makes not a particle of 
difference whether one of the legs is made 3 
inches or 3 feet shorter than the other, nor 
which end of the instrument is put foremost, 
provided no alteration is made in the relative 
length of the legs after the mark is made on 
the cross piece. Perhaps the whole mystery 


Boiled Cabbages for Swine. 


Von. VI, 
and confusion of the article may arise hen 
this blunder in making the span leve), 4), 
while the good man thought he was pivine 
his drains a fall of 3 inches in 15 feet, },. 
was actually giving them no fall at al), 0, 
if any were given them, it was through the 
carelessness or awkwardness of his workmen, 
or the inaccuracy of his instrument. 

As the span or rafter level is a very usef,) 
instrument, and ought to be in the possessio, 
of every farmer, I had intended to have add.4 
directions for making one, and how to fit ang 
use it, so as to give the bottom of a drain apy 
required fall, but this article is already tc 
long. 

S. Lewis, 

December 2ist, 1841. 

Our esteemed correspondent would confer an obliga. 
tion on the readers of the Cabinet, if he would resume 
the consideration of this interesting subject in the nex: 
number.— Eb. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Boiled Cabbages for Swine. 


Sir,—I notice that one of your correspond. 
ents, in the November number of the Cabinet, 
recommends boiled cabbages as a wholesome 
and econotnical food for swine. My experi- 
ence, which, in regard to those animals, is 
not inconsiderable, does not confirm that opi- 
nion. I have never been able to induce my 
hogs to eat boiled cabbages with avidity; on 
the contrary, they have generally shown a 
marked aversion to them, unless they were 
combined with a‘pretty strong proportion of 
grain of some kind; and even then, I have 
doubted whether the cooking process made 
the cabbages more conducive to the health 
and nourishment of the animals, than agree- 
able to their palates, If, as it has been said, 
brutes, particularly swine, have an instinctive 
partiality for both such sorts and such prepa- 
rations of food as are most congenial to their 
constitutions; and if, as I have also heard, the 
intestines of a hog are more like those of « 
man, than are the intestines of any other do 
mestic animal, the preference of swine fot 
raw rather than boiled cabbages, may be ac- 
counted for. You have probably seen the 
work of Dr. Beaumont, describing the expe- 
riments made by him in relation to the com- 
parative digestibility of food in the stomach 
of the soldier whose side, having been pierced 
by a musket-ball, left a hole when the wound 
healed, big enough to carry on such exper 
ments with accuracy. The doctor puts down 
raw cabbage as having been about as easy 
again for his patient to digest as boiled. % 
[ have no doubt, hogs find it, and therefore 
prefer it. My experience, too, has convinced 
me that hogs not only prefer raw cabbage \ 
boiled, but to any other vegetable, whether 








Pro and Con. 


——— 

or raw, if given alone; and that they | 
-, raw cabbage first, when given | 
them at the same time with other vegetables, || tural papers of the day, I frequently meet 
whether cooked or not. I have never suc- || with the mode, culture, expenses, and loss or 
ceeded in attempts to make my hogs eat raw | gain of farm crops, which I think is an ad- 
carrots, parsneps, or white turnips. Yellow | vantage to the farmer, especially where they 
turnips they will devour as if they liked || are particular in giving the description of soil 
them; but I have often thought that, even of || and mode of treatment. Being induced, from 
these they preferred the tops to the roots. || the frequent recommendations in the papers, 
Beets, of which they relish both the tops and | to keep debit and credit of farm crops, I will 
roots, 1 am inclined to think, make, with || give you a statement of one acre and five- 
shorts or bran, and a due proportion of salt |eighths of potatoes, Soil, about one-half a 
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Shoreham, Vt., Nov. 15th, 1841. 
Mr. Eprror—Sir—In reading the agricul- 





and ashes, the best and cheapest winter food 
for store swine. ; 
As to the comparative economy of cooked 





deep loam, the other loam and sand, (rather 
moist). It had lain to grass two years; and 
on the 12th of June I drew twenty-one cart- 


or raw food for swine in general, I have no || Joads of long manure, and spread it evenly 
doubt that, with the exception of cabbages, || over the ground, and ploughed it under to 


all vegetables, and all grain without excep- 
tion, will go much further if thoroughly 
boiled than when raw; but the cost of the 
boiling apparatus, of fuel, and of the labour 
necessary for the purpose, must be taken 
into consideration; and if they be, it will be 
found that for a small number of hogs—say 
less than twenty or thirty—raw food will be 
cheaper than cooked. Brawn. 

Haerlam, near Washington, D. C., Dec. 21, 1841. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Pro and Con. 


Mr. Eprror.—I hand you for publication, 
a very interesting paper on the comparative 
value of two remarkable crops of potatoes, as 
I find it in the New England Farmer of the 
Sth of December. The witty and sensible 
remarks of the editor are invaluable, and go 
far to reconcile many of those little discre- 
pancies which we so often meet in the pro 
and con accounts of profit and loss, as they 
are made to circulate by means of the agri- 
cultural periodicals of the day. J. A. D. 


“The following communication, from Mr. 
Rich, is of a kind which we always welcome. 
Exact accounts are what all farmers like to 
look at—they are what all farmers should 
keep. In what way is it possible for a man 
to determine accurately which of his crops 
are, taking a series of years together, the 
most profitable, unless he does note down the 
expenses of each, and its worth! It is true 
that observation and good judgment may hel 
him to get near the truth, but this is all. 
The first of January will soon come round 
again; and before it arrives, we advise every 
young farmer—(we don’t very willingly ex- 
cept the old ones)—to provide himself with a 

k in which to keep a journal. If this is 
done, he has it in his power to turn at any 
ume to all the minutes he wants, to enable 
wa to sum up the profits and loss of every 








the depth of eight inches, immediately after 
spreading. The herds-grass and clover had 
attained a good growth; so much so, that it 
was necessary to have one land keep up 
with the plough, and with a forked stick pre- 
vent the grass from accumulating about the 
coulter. It was then thoroughly harrowed, 
and then furrowed and planted as soon as 
possible. The ground was furrowed three 
feet one way, and planted about two feet the 
other; the potatoes being cut and covered 
two inches deep. First hoeing, 15th of July ; 
cultivator run twice in each furrow; second 
hoeing, 28th of July, and cultivator used as 
in the first. I endeavoured to have my hands 
hoe them on the level system as much as 
possible; but owing to their being furrowed 
very shallow, and the mode new, they were 
hilled more than I intended to have them. 
The season was good until the second hoeing, 
and from that time to the 15th of September 
was too dry, (which was the case throughout 
the county). From that time to the 14th 
of October, they grew very fast, and on har 
vesting them I had four hundred and seventy- 
seven and a half bushels of potatoes. Now 
for the account :— 


Dr. 
To 21 loads of long manure, at 3s. ....++-.+++6: 210.00 
“ 1} days’ ploughing, with 2 yoke of oxen and 3 
TROT, oc ccccccccccccseccccvcscccscesees 5.25 
“* Man and horse 3 hours in furrowing, .--.---+ +O 
“* 32 bushel seed potatoes, at 2s. per bushel, ...- 10.67 
“ 14 days’ planting, at 75 cts. per day, .------- 1.13 
“ First hoeing, 3} days, at 75cts. perday,.--.- 2.63 


* Second hoeing, 23 days, at 75 cts. perday,.-- 2.06 
“ Use of horse for both hoeings, ..-..-. ++ «+++ 1.00 





“ 32} days in harvesting, ........ 6.6. eeceeee 9.56 
“* Interest on land, at $50 per acre, .-.---+++++ 4.87 
17 

Deduct two thirds expense of manure for suc- 
CeedI Ng CTOPB, «. 6. eee cee c cece ee ceewceeeeeeeees 7.00 
$41.17 

Cr. 

By 4774 bushels of potatoes, at 2s. ....--.+.+.. $159.17 
Deduct expenses,.... 41.17 
Profit, ........ $118.00 


or $72.62 per acre. 
Your friend and subscriber, 
Quintus C. Ric. 



























































































































Examine your Implements. 
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(<7 1 am tempted by the foregoing state- 
ment to give an account, from memory, of 
my own potato crop. My book is twenty 
miles from here. It was a wonderful crop. 

About the last week in May, I took a strip 
of land three rods wide and forty long; plain 
pasture land, with but little herbage on it. 
Soil mostly a light coloured loam, inclinin 
to a sandy loam. Broke up and subsoil 
two-thirds of this with two yoke of oxen, and 
two men half aday. Next morning, broke 
up the remainder with one yoke of oxen and 
one man, one hour and a half. One-fourth 
of an acre of this land was planted to potatoes. 
Before ploughing, I spread upon the quarter 
acre three loads of rotting (not exactly rotted) 
straw, potato vines, meadow mud, &c., which 
I found in the barn-yard when I purchased 
the place. After ploughing, I spread about 
four loads of the same powerful manure upon 
the furrows, and harrowed it in. The land 
was then marked out four feet one way, and 
three feet three inches the other. Then I 
planted four and a half bushels of as wormy 
and inferior potatoes as were ever seen. 
(Why plant such? They were brought on 
to the ground before I saw them, and I then 
knew not where I could get any others— 
look next time before you buy, said I to my- 
self.) Also, I planted seven pecks of a new 
variety, far-fetched, which cost #4 per barrel. 
They were hoed twice—and now how many 
potatoes do you suppose I obtained from the 
whole piece! Why, about thirteen bushels ; 
and these about as good as I planted. 

And now for the debit and credit:— 


Dr. 

To interest on } acre, at $25 per acre, ......---- $0.31 
“ Ploughing and Darrowing, «..-..+-.eeeseeees 1.00 
“ J loads of manure (7), ...-.s.-.seseseveeeees 3.50 
* 4) bushels of seed, at Qs. 2... ce cee eee eeeee 1.50 
“ 7 pecks | abeesecccossccsueees 3.25 
% Boebag, «oc ccrccccccccccesseocere cdmoceesoes 50 
© Harvesting, o.cccccccrcccccccsccceccscovcccs 1.00 

$11.06 

GP. ccs By 13 bushels, at Q9. .......ceeecececenes 4.33 

Loss, ...+.065 $6.73 


It would spoil a good story to state that a 
hail-storm shattered the vines of these pota- 
toes into shreds, and that they never reco- 
vered from the effects of the pelting—and 
there may be no occasion to say, that the 
main object was to get the land somewhat 
mellowed and fitted for a crop the next sea- 
son. Were such things mentioned, the main 
object of these statements might be defeated, 
which is to show that though farmers often 
get a large profit from particular acres, they 
also are liable to losses on other parts of the 
farm; and that their business, though a good 
and respectable one, is not, on the whole, so 
lucrative as many may imagive, who make 
their infererces only from such accounts as 
appear in the papers, where writers gene- 


re 


rally speak of those parts of the farm Whieh 
have done well, and leave failures, black. 
smiths’ bills, repairs of fences, repairs of 
buildings, &c. &c., unnoticed. I could maka 
out an account—and as fairly, too, as many 
others are made—which would show a farm, 


Bok «oo FRED GROG 0 00.40 006006660008 cccccccee . 
al 1 bushel turnips sold, ................ _— 
a $499 = 


And yet it would require a statement of fac, 
to satisfy me that I have fared worse th), 
many others, who can give accounts of Jar 
and profitable crops. 

An effort is making, and we rejoice at jt 
to bring agriculture into more marked fayoy; 
than it has hitherto enjoyed. But partial ang 
delusive statements can never do this, Every 
man who is allured into it to his cost, wil] be 
likely afterwards to speak of the pursuit ip 
terms of disapprobation and contempt. Un. 
fairness will obstruct the efforts of those who 
would have farmers hold their own occupa- 
tion in higher esteem. The unfairness we 
refer to, is not any that can be pointed out in 
particular accounts, but it is necessarily found 
to run through the agricultural press, where 
no pains are taken to keep the public informed 
that there is another side to the picture. 

Remarks like these would be unnecessary, 
were farmers accustomed to give accounts of 
failures as freely as they do of success; but 
this is hardly to be expected of them. But 
do not misunderstand us: we have no wish 
to decry husbandry—we are making no at- 
tempts to do it. But our desire is, that its 
merits should be fairly and fully presented— 
let its discouragements and its hardships be 
told in connection with its profits and plea- 
sures, for even then it will stand, and com- 
mand attention and respect. It will make 
its way better in the world for a full and 
frank account of itselfi—Ep. N. E. Far. 


ge 


Examine your Implements. 


It is well at this season of the year to make 
a careful examination of your farming impie- 
ments; ascertain what are wanting, what 
new repairs, what new ones are to be intro 
duced, &c., that all may be ready when re 
quired for use. It is not good policy, when 
the seed is sown, to find you must wait until 
a harrow can be constructed, or your neigh- 
bour has done his, before you can cover it; or 
when you are ready to plant or mow, to find 
that you have hoes without handles, and bro 
ken snaths to your scythes. All are more of 
less dependent; but the practice of borrowing 
agricultural implements should be discounte- 
nanced as much as possible, since they are #!! 
so cheap, that where they are wanted fre- 
quently, the old adage, that it is better 
borrow than to buy, is fully reversed.—Cwl. 





To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Artificial Manures. 


Six.—It would indeed appear somewhat 
ynsccountable that the manutacture of pou- 
arette has not yet been undertaken at Phila- 
delphia ; the business seems to succeed else. 
where, and our citizens are not behind those 
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|| not only in reference to one another, but also 
in reference to the other manures after-men- 
| tioned, for oats as well as turnips, I divided 
|| each of these artificial manures into three 
{equal parts, and applied them on two fields 
|| of oats and one field of turnips, as follows: 
viz. one-third of each kind on half an acre of 
each of the two fields intended for oats, and 





| 
‘ 
i 





of any other part of the Union in capacity, || one-third of each kind on a quarter of an acre 
either as regards ingenuity or capital, and yet || of the field for turnips. 


the thing slumbers. Is it because there are | 
| 


vet doubts as to its intrinsic value, when 
compared with other articles in more general 
ye t or a reluctance to engage in a concern 
which may be considered somewhat deroga- 
tory to the “genius of the age?” Whatever 
be the cause, there is no question of our being 
behind the Eastern States in a matter which, 
as you remark, is essentially interwoven with 
our agricultural interests. At the same time, 
it is but fair to add, the comparative trials in 
other countries between this article and seve- 
ral others called artificial, with those, the pro- 
duce of the farm-yard, &c., have not been in 
favour of the former; and I am tempted to 
copy, from the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture, a series of experi- 
ments which have been made in Scotland, 
with a view of ascertaining the actual worth 
of these articles, when brought into competi- 
tion with those which have been long known 
amongst us. The detail of the experiments 
forms an essay, for which the premium of 
twenty sovereigns was awarded by the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
to Mr. W. Adam, of Aberdeen: the subject 
being, “ On the comparative value of certain 
common and artificial manures for raising 
grain and green crops,” and thus commences: 

“Being desirous of making the cost value 
of the artificial manures used in the experi- 
ments bear some proportion to the value of 
those manures in common use, I procured as 
much of each of these kinds of artificial ma- 
nures as I thought would, including freight 
and cartage, be equal in value to a given por- 
tion of the common manures, and proceeded 
accordingly, 





Clark's desiccated compost, .........+.+.» £4100 
Sea freight and cartage, ........+-+seees 139 
£5 139 

Lance's carbonized humus, «.....+.+.++++ £3 189 
Preight and cartage, .......sessesseeeees 139 
£5 26 

Owen's animalized carbon, .......+.+++++ £4 13 
Freight and CAFLAZE, ooccrseccceesceccees 1 39 
| £5 50 
Poittevin's disinfected manure, ...--.--. £3 15 11 
Freight and cartage, . ......+.es0eeeees 139 
£4 198 


As it was my object to have a comparative 
trial made of the value of all these manures, 





The } acre with Clark's compost, cost ....... £117 ll 
- Lance's humerus, .......... 117 6 

“ GCOWSM SE COPBOR, «cccccccccce 117 O 

ee Poittevin's disinfected com., 119 2 

“ Ce was & 2.8 

. well rotted cow & horse-dung, 2 2 0 

oe en 223 

“ GRRE wa vqedwedh 06W0ds odeccns 19 2 

From the very marked difference of the 


crops on the different parts of the field on 
which these manures were spread, no one 
who saw them when growing, or after they 
were cut, could for a moment hesitate as to 
which had the superiority, or at least in pro- 
nouncing that the crop raised by the soot, 
and cow and street manure, had greatly the 
advantage over that raised by bone-dust, and 
the artificial manures; the soot producing by 
far the best crop on each of the two fields of 
oats before-mentioned, although the cost of it 
was only about half that of most of the other 
manures, the crop continuing to keep before 
the others during the season, the oats being 
distinguished by a healthier and darker green 
colour at the distance of a mile. The crop 
was stronger and ranker in the straw, and 
the bulk when cut was much larger, than on 
the ground manured with either cow-dung or 
street-dirt, and at least a third more bulky 
than that on the ground manured with bone- 
dust, and the artificial manures. The crop 
after cow and horse-dung, and that after the 
street-dirt, seemed much alike whilst grow- 
ing, and both were very superior to that after 
the bones and artificial manures, although in- 
ferior to that after soot; but after being cut, 
the bulk and richness of the crop seemed to 
be in favour of the street-dirt over the horse 
and cow-dung. The crops after the bones 
and artificial manures were all alike inferior, 
and did not seem much, if any, better than 
that which was produced on a small part of 
the ground adjoining, which had been sown 
without any manure at all; but if there was 
any difference, I should say the bone-dust 
had rather the advantage of the artificial 
inanures. 

As to the turnip crop, the same quantity 
of each of the artificial manures was applied 
to a quarter of an acre, as was applied to the 
half acre of oats, the cost being 


} acre manured with Clark's compost, ...... £1 17 Wi 
“ Owen's er  ebeee 117 @ 
“ Lance's “ = sseses 117 6 
™ Poittevin’s “ «..... 119 2 
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No trial made with soot, which is to be re- 
gretted, but bones, cow-dung, and street- 
dirt, were applied to a quarter of an acre, 
SAT 15 cb outh ontbtie odds sedae +én £1 91 
One quarter acre manured with bone-dust and 
street -dirt, sifted, ...---cceeee cencscenes 0110 


The turnips manured with a mixture of 
cow-dung and street-dirt and bones, were de- 
cidedly the best of the whole; those sown 
with bone-dust and street-dirt, were next 
best, although not equal. Those sown with the 
artificial manures came up very quickly, and 
for a time maintained a degree of superiority 
in appearance; but by the beginning of har- 
vest, their leaves began to turn yellow, and 
were left behind all the others; those, how- 
ever, from Owen’s and Poittevin’s compost 
being better than those raised from Clark’s 
and Lance’s. 

The oats, when threshed, measured as fol- 


lows :— 


Bushels. 
BRO GOO, 6 ocesi conicciecsceccscee 24 
“ cow and horse-dung, ....-... 19 
© PRUNE Enc 00.00 00.0000 0960060 16 

06 PORES, « cc cc ccccccccccccccces 12} 
“  Poittevin's compost, .......- 15 

* Clark's S.. weecbece 144 
“ Lance's eS  . eeecesose 13 
“ Owen's 6 eteceees 10 


It may be proper to mention that the seed, 
when sown, weighed 43 lbs. per bushel, and 
that the produce, when threshed, weighed 
from 41 to 42 lbs, per bushel. The grain 
raised by the street-dirt and cow and horse- 
dung being the weightiest, and that raised 
from the soot and Clark’s compost being the 
lightest.” 

The circumstance of the seed gathered 
from land thus highly manured being lighter 
in weight, and inferior in quality, to that 
which had been sown—the most stimulating, 
soot, producing the lightest grain—speaks to 
us a volume on the oft-repeated remark, that 
all manures are improper when applied im- 
mediately to grain crops; these dressings 
should be given to the grass and corn-crops, 
where they might be used to any degree and 
in any state, with perfect impunity ; nay, with 
most certain and beneficial results.—J. B. 


—_—~ —— —~— 


A Gentleman Farmer. 


Mr. Derby gave, at a late agricultural 
meeting, a sketch of a farm he owns on an 
island in Winnipissiogee Lake—a_ region 
where one would hardly expect the state of 
things he described. This farm includes 500 
acres; 170 acres in wood, 280 acres in pas 
turage, 50 acres in mowing and tillage; usu- 
ally eight or ten acres under the plough. 
There are now 37 cows, and sometimes 44. 
The original cost of the farm and stock was 
$4,200. The sales in 1838 had amounted to 
$1,968; this year, $1,500: the falling off 
being attributable to the decline in the prices. 
The sales consist of butter, cheese, and pork. 


A Gentleman Farmer.—Large and Small Farms. 
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The cows and swine gave him abunday, ,, 
sources for manure, which he applied liber,)) 
on cultivated grounds, from 38 to 40) loads 1; 
acre. Mr. D. had, this year, ten acres yn4,. 
the plough: two in potatoes, one in whoa 
one in oats, and six in Indian-corn. His = 
in corn produced him 400 bushels. Ons cen 
of this corn gave him 131 bushels, and he a, 
plied to the agricultural society of that coup: 
for a premium, but was defeated by a sn 
titor, who claimed it for 132 bushels. Mr. 1 
stated that one ground of his success was, tj), 
his farm-manager was himself directly inte. 
rested in the results. 

In the first place, he has what he neo 
from the farm for the support of his famiiy 
In addition to this, he had in cash $300 
year, and on his sales was allowed, when his 
butter sold at 30 cents per pound, four Cents 
per pound; on cheese sold, 14 cent ; on pork 
1} cent. This gave the farmer nearly $54) 
per year. His sales the last year were, new 
milk cheese, 5900 lbs.; butter, 2350 lbs, ; 
pork, 2600, besides reserving enough for the 
consumption of the family; the male labour 
on the farm consisting of the farmer and two 
hired men. The female department is filled 
by one woman, the wife of the manager, who 
performs all the household work and makes 
all the butter and cheese. Under this ma. 
nagement, Mr. Derby has received from his 
farm an income of 15 per cent. on the ori- 
ginal investment, and the farm is in a course 
of improvement.—Carolina Planter. 


Large and Small Farms. 


Ir those who have poor farms of large size 
were to curtail the dimensions of their fields 
fifty per cent., and expend the amount they 
receive in labour in manure, they would be 
enabled, in a few years devoted to such policy, 
to improve all their arable lands, and bring 
their entire estates into a condition of profit- 
able fertility; and while this would be going 
on, they would find, by the increase of ma- 
nure applied to their corn-land, and attention 
to its culture, that their crops would increase. 
The great fault with us is, that we attempt 
to achieve too much; and owing to that cir- 
cumstance, fail of achieving anything worthy 
of the character of good farmers. Large 
corn-fields unmanured and half tended, re- 
flect no credit, and give no profit to their 
owners.—Am. Far. 


We have to notice the publication of “ The Diary” 
for 1842, a book of memorandum which no farmer ought 
to be without. It is for sale at the Farmers’ Cabinet 
office, No. 50 north Fourth street: price 50 cents. It 
contains an almanack, and 144 pages ruled and headed 
with the day of the week and month, inviting a reguat 
entry of the weather, the daily occurrences that take 
place, with other memoranda that might form 2 valt: 
able record for future examination and reference —E> 
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THE IRISH GREYHOUND. 





This exquisite specimen of the ability of our engraver, is a correct copy of that chef-d’euvre of art, the Inism 
Grevaounn, painted from the life by Reinagle, and engraved by Scott. It is given in our pages for the purpose 
of introducing to the notice of agriculturists generally, and to those especially whose residences are remote 
from neighbourhoods, an invaluable appendage to their household establishments. With courage to attack, 
and strength to pull down the deer, the wolf, or the midnight marauder, this noble animal possesses a fleetness 
tnd agility to overtake and pick up the fox or the rabbit ; while his docility and faithfulness render him the 
safeguard of the farmer's family at home, when business calls him to a distance abroad. He is an excellent 
sporting companion; and thus his owner is often induced to remain at home in his business, instead of seek- 
ing abroad an amusement, which so many of his neighbours pursue, to the neglect of home and all its duties; 
end often, indeed, is it found, that by means of such a fleet ont cnaneianen assistant, he takes more game than 
co those whose sport oftentimes consista in the fatigue of themselves, their horses, and their hounds. 

We once knew a man who had been bred to the law, had become eminent in his profession, and had reaped 
the fruits of his labours; but perceiving that an anxious attention to business was silently undermining bis 
constitution, had the moral courage to choose the better part of valour—discretion ; relinquished the labours of 
the brain and the consequent horrors of dyspepsia, bought a farm and cultivated it; breakfasted by lamp-light 
during winter, and dined at twelve o'clock the whole year round; retiring early to rest, instead of burning mid- 
hight oil as heretofore—often with the endeavour to make the worse appear the better reason—occupying him- 
elf during the day in sowing the seeds of peace and plenty instead of those of discord, as was often his profes- 
sonal duty to do; becoming as eminent for his skill in agriculture, as he had ever been in the profession of the 
law—his live-stock being the best, his crops the largest, his example the brightest in all that part of the country. 
And he was known, even at a distance, by his constant companion—just such a dog as is here pourtrayed ; one 
of the same breed having been the bosom friend of Walter Scott, also. In his evening rounds, to see that all 
was right, he would take his gun and dog, and enjoy a peace of mind and health of body which the wealth of 
the In ies could not purchase ; remarking, that he possessed, within the bounds of his farm, all that the world 
could give, and more than it could take away! And often, when speaking of his blessings, would he turn and 
caress his dog, repeating from “‘ Cotton's Fireside,” 

If solid happiness we prize, The world has little to bestow: 
Within our breast that jewel lies, From our own selves our comforts flow, 
And they are fools who roam : And that dear cot—our home! 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. aware of their qualities,1 did no preserve 
Pertehides. the breed; I shall, however, endeavour ty 

Mr. Eprror,—So much has been said and omens m tier Fa far oun’ | 

Ma. E —_ | o dou ey will make a nee: 
written about the Berkshire hogs, that peo- || hog to the Berkshive, which a ea 
ple have procured them, at a heavy price, || neighbours have given up, preferring the ee 
merely because they have been highly re-| of the common kind to them, and in so i. 
commended in the agricultural papers of the || [ think they are perfectly right. 1 havo... 
day, and because it has become fashionable || disposition to discourage the propagation a 
to have them, so that when a friend drops in, || superior breed of animals; on the contrary i 
why, if you have nothing else to show, you || would do all in my power to further mn a ‘. 
must fain show your Berkshires. Now, what || ble an object; but the Berkshire pig conde 
Iam going to say will no doubt raise the || |ike the mulberry speculation, is upon t.. 
hue and cry of the whole fraternity of Berk- | wane, and if A. bs Allen, of Buffalo, N. y 
shire breeders. Yet I care not: what I seek | has in his late trip to England, brought a 
are facts, and these must be told, and cannot || better specimen of improved animals tha, 


be controverted. I am a subscriber to your || Berkshire hogs, he might have saved himse': 


valuable paper, and as such, I have always} the risk of a ducking in the Atlantic for such 
been pleased to see that your columns are |! an object. RSB 


open to a temperate discussion of matters and || Hanover township, Northampton Co., Pa., 
things, even when men do differ, and this | Dec. 5, 1841. 

fact is the cause of my troubling you for the | 

first time with my observations. This is, 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agriculture versus Commerce. 


Mr. Eprror,—On reading the article of 
your city correspondent, G. M. in the last 
number of the Cabinet, I have been led to the 
conclusion that the writer is either an extra- 
vagant liver, or that mercantile business js 
not what it has been “ cracked up to be.” He 
informs us that he invested $15,000 in the 
year 1827 in commercial business, and has 
been considered ever since a successful mer- 
chant, and that for the fifteen years he has 
been in business, his living has consumed al! 
the profits, and that he is now not worth 
more than when he began, if so much. 


however, digression. In the first place, then, 

the Berkshire hogs are not what they have 

been “ cracked up to be.” [have a neighbour, 

who has given them a fair trial, to which I 

have been an eye-witness. The experiment 

was made in this way:—two Berkshires 

were placed in a stable with two of the com- 

mon breed, all of the same age, and were 

carefully fed, and at the end of nine months 

they were killed, and the result was, that 

the common breed exceeded the Berkshires in 

weight, one fifty and the other sixty pounds. 
xperiments have been made, to my know- 

ledge, in other instances, with similar re- 

sults, and even with worse credit to the far- 

famed Berkshires. They are not prolific: aj} Now, if that living which has absorbed all 

gentleman of my acquaintance had four || the profits of a business with a clear capital 

sows, each of which had but one pig, being || of $15,000 has been an economical one, | 

a loss of at least ten per cent. a head, and || should say that the sooner the capital is di- 

the generality of them, I believe, do not get verted to another channel of industry, the 

more than four or five. The only redeeming || better; and as your correspondent wishes to 

quality which they possess is, that they fatten || escape the reverses incident to his present 

easier and quicker than some breeds of the || business, and seems desirous to turn his at- 

native hog; but even this is counterbalanced 

by their diminished weight when slaughtered. 

‘They may be considered an improvementon the 

common China hog, and thatisabout all. I have 

a number of common hogs in a pen for killing, 

which are but nine months old, but they will 

weigh 300 pounds a-piece by Christmas; they 

have been fed on nothing but the offal of a 

kitchen, and a run at grass, until within 

about four weeks, since which they have been 

fed on corn and boiled potatoes, Considering 

their feed—for after all that makes the hog— 

these hogs of mine will challenge competi- 

tion with any Berkshires in the land, for 

symmetry, heavy hams, finely turned shoal- 

ders, thick and deep in the sides, &c., &c. | 

purchased them when small, but not being 


tention to the independent and noble pursuit 
of agriculture, for which he is prepared, at 
least in capital and theory, I would, there- 
fore, for his information, and that of like in- 
quirers, contrast his mercantile operations, 
and the results as given by himself, with the 
agricultural operations of my neighbour, S. ©., 
and their happy results worked out, throug) 
an experience of 17 years, on Jand that in this 
section of the country is considered natv 
rally third rate. Mr. G., by close application 
for some years to a mechanical trade, and & 
the same time living economically, accumu 
lated a considerable sum, with which he pot 
chased a poor farm of about 130 acres, and 
the necessary stock for the same, which cot 
sisted of a yoke of oxen, a horse, and t¥° 
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Ber conveying an idea of the condition |! conveyed in the remark were impressed more 
a farm, | could not use language more || generally, we should find through the coun- 
Cs nt than that used by Mr. G., when || try more good land, and hear less complaint 
oc on the subject of his commencement || of hard times. We now have the case pre- 
— oa He stated, that his farm was so ] sented, of an investment of $4300 in agricul- 
ame: he purchased it, which was in the || ture, and a successful and judicious pursuit 
a of 1824, that * he did not believe that | of the same for 17 years ; and what is the re- 
his two cows, pair of oxen and horse, got a | sult? First, a good living for a ~_ fa- 
bell v-full of grass on the farm the first sum- eee Second, an increase of the value of 
—<* "Phis poor land cost, him 30 dollars per || the farm from $30 per acre to S90 per acre. 
a eineal Sean eee roman ] Third, an increase in the value of tet and 
adhaees to about $400; this will increase the || farming utensils, from $400 to from $1000 to 
investment to $4300. The farm-stock and || $1200. Fourth, several thousand dollars at 
stensils, he informed me, “he had about || interest, as profits from the farm on good se- 
clear.” The first year he put on this worn- || curity—not bank stock—besides suitable mar- 
out land 2000 bushels of lime, and the ma- || riage portions to several of his children. [ 
pure made in the yard the preceding winter, | have now drawn the contrast, and without 
which was carted out — a yoke of ~_ in || re a yee ae —_ 
ess than aday. ‘This lime was spread on|| Mr. G. is worth from $15,000 to $20,000, 
- land at patiée of 100 bushels te3 acres, without a creditor ; and is now enjoying his 
or 834 bushels to the acre ; and from an expe- otium cum dignitate in the character of 
rience of 17 years, he finds that a top-dress- || “ Gentleman Farmer. Poa Viripis. 
ing of about that quantity repeated every five | Goshen, Chester County, Dec. 9th, 1841. 

years, keeps the land in a better condition 

than when put on in larger quantities at 
more distant periods. But this experience, j , : : 
it may be remarked, has been altogether con- Lime-Slaking and Spreading. 

fined to the oo of —_ = ~~ ce ae , sewers ae a 
The lime acted with magical efiect. e || put into my hand the last number of the Ca- 
manure-heaps, (the farmer’s gold mine,) which binet ; for, knowing that | was once a cultiva- 
in the fall of 1824 had been anes out, and | a. the earth, he thought ap teen pom 
carted on the land with a yoke of oxen in || an am sure very correctly, that I was 
less than a day, increased, anti double that || still attached to that most interesting of all 
power was required from ten days to two || occupations—an occupation that is at length 
weeks to remove it from the yards and sta-||commanding its due share of attention 
les. The capacity of the farm to support || amongst the inhabitants of our land. On 
animal life consequently increased ; and in a/|| looking over its pages, I was much interested 
little time Mr. G. stood by the side of his more | with Mr. Reybolds’ account of the manage- 
favoured neighbours as a respectable farmer, || ment of his poor farm by means of shell-marl, 
no more to receive the jocular expressions of || an article that I have been conversant with ere 
"poo frm, 6 starved stool 3” = the oe now, _ a 7 nappy, to re Zs 
sand and one mortifying thrusts of home-spun || quaintanceship with it, had not fate decree 
wit and neighbourly jest. Actuated by the otherwise ; but I should feel less the depriva- 
right agricultural spirit, he has continued his || tion, could I be permitted sometimes to fight 
excellent treatment of repeated liming and || my old battles over again, by furnishing out 
manuring, until he has brought his farm into || an article now and then—the result of old 
a state of improvement for grazing, and in- || reminiscences—for the pages of the Cabinet. 
deed for any other purpose, equal, perhaps, || And in anticipation of this permission, I feel 
to the best land in the country. He has fed || a desire to make a remark on the paper of 
this year upwards of 40 head of cattle; and || that very successful cultivator, urging upon 
as an evidence of the capacity of his farm to || him to continue to give his experience under 
produce grain, his field of corn, containing || his own proper signature, an example which 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





about ten acres, averaged about 85 bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre. In speaking of 
the powerful effects of lime as a fertilizer, 
Mr. G. made the remark that “if lime put a 
man tn jail, it would soon take him out again.” 
Thus conveying a good deal in favour of that 
valuable mineral in a few words. But is it 
Saying too much? Every experienced agri- 
culturist in this section of country, I am in- 
clined to think, will unite in opinion with m 

beighbour G.; and I believe that if the tru 


I would gladly follow, did I not fear that my 
present occupation would lead some of our 
brethren to ask, “can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth?’ —a question to which [ 
should be afraid to answer, “ come and see,” 
But let that pass for a while; perhaps I may 
some day emerge from my er when I 
will endeavour to make what little light I 


possess to shine, by practising what | am now 
constrained only to preach. _ 
But my present purpose is, to notice a 
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remark in a letter lately received from a 
friend, who dates from that interesting sec- 
tion of country, saying he has used the shell- 
mar! in connexion with lime ; at the same time 
expressing his surprise to find that it is of 
itself sufficient for every purpose, “ for,” adds 
he, “ where the lime was carelessly spread, 
and was not made to cover the whole 
of the land, the crop was equal to that 
which had the benefit of the double dose.” 
Now, there is such an easy way to make 
lime reach in spreading, that I am induced to 
point it out for adoption. It consists merely 
in the manner in which it is placed on the 
land when taken from the cart. It has al- 
ways appeared to me an useless and trouble- 
some business to put lime down for the pur- 
pose of slaking, and to take it up again in a 
state the most unfit for handling, namely, 
when it is in powder, and so liable to waste 
by being borne off by the wind, all which in- 
convenience and trouble could be done away 
by adopting the mode in use in other coun- 
tries, which is simply this:—The cart takes 
the lime from the kiln or wharf, and proceeds 
in a straight line across the field, at the exact 
distance which might have been decided upon, 
to allow just so many bushels per acre; one 
man or boy filling a basket with the lime, and 
another taking it from the cart and placing 
it in a round heap on the ground, just on the 
spot where it is required, while a third boy 
covers it, by throwing on it some earth, if 
the land is ploughed, or a turf, &c., if stub- 
ble; and in a very short time the lime is 
found perfectly pulverized, having been ope- 
rated upon by the hot steam which rises from 
the earth at the bottom of the heap—accord- 
ing to the theory contained in an article on 
this subject, p. 227 of the Cabinet, vol. V.— 
in the exact spot where it is desired, and in 
quantity just so much as is required, without 
uny mistake. It is then spread in a state of 
powder, by which its greatest efficacy is in- 
sured, and without loss, for no indurated 
Jumps remain on the surface of the land to 
be rolled about under foot, perhaps for years, 
as is often found to be the case, when lime 
has been slaked and spread, after the usual 
manner. 
When this business is left to the common 
Jabourers on the farm, it is customary to be 
et more particular in setting off the land for 
Seton and this is done very conveniently, 
by striking out a slight mark with the iaoial, 
crossing the field at right angles as for corn, 
by which each basket of lime is dropped in 
the centre of a square, over which it can be 
spread to an exactitude, and without the least 
fear that it will not “ meet ;”’ but thie mode 
is applicable only on ploughed land before 
cropping. In the hands of a careful man, the 


greatest nicety of delivery may be observed, 
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| and the utmost precision in spreading e 
| to make it “ meet” over the whole fie\g whe 
| ther on grass or any other crop, simply . 
|| adopting the mode of proceeding above-mer 
|| tioned. > 
But why does my friend lime at a]] ? Surely 
he has a sufficient quantity of lime containe: 
| in his marl, which, as far as I know, is riches 
| in this respect than any other, yielding ,, 
_ much as 24 per cent. of carbonate—a glorioy, 
dressing, truly ! and at once accounts for th, 
success in his operations of which he speaks 
But, would it not be advisable, for more res. 
sons than one, to excavate the mar] during the 
summer, and let it lie on the sides of the pit t 
drain and sweeten? and would not such a pro. 
| cess cause it to operate more quickly and bene. 
ficially when used as a top-dressing to the 
|crops? a mode of application which I ap 
quite satisfied will one day become very ge. 
'neral; for we all know that when any body 
or substance is first raised from the earth, it 
is effete, and calculated rather to injure than 
to benefit vegetation; and with this view | 
am convinced that it would richly reward the 
labour and defray the expense of turning and 
pulverizing while lying to dry, by which a 
partiai fermentation would be induced. Thus 
the acidity contained in the marl would be 
neutralized, and be rendered far more ferti). 
izing, securing also a more perfect distribu. 
tion by means of its state of pulverization, 
and a more —_ action on vegetation ; and 
I am inclined to believe, if this sweetening 
process were properly attended to, and due 
regard paid by a careful turning over and 
exposure to the atmosphere for some months 
before using, that a more decided action 
might be expected from its application the 
first year, without the least diminution for 
succeeding years. Our Delaware friends are 
indeed highly favoured in the possession of 
such an inexhaustible supply of this remark- 
ably fertilizing mineral, which is all in addi- 
tion to their internal means of raising manure; 
a mine of wealth, from whence may be drawn 
the means of enriching and completely re 
novating a tract of land which has for ao 
age been lying a reproach to the country. 
Their facilities for improvement are bouné- 
less, and when that state of society which 
renders manual labour disreputable shall have 
passed away from amongst them—a tme 
which I pray God in his mercy to hasten— 
there will not, perhaps be a more desirable 
spot in the union for a permanent settlement. 
rue, it has the character of being unhealthy, 
and I should be glad to be told what part of 
the country is not so, periodically; but for 
many years back it has been what the doc 
tors “there denominate distressingly healthy, 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that the 
enormous quantities of quick-lime which sre 
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wal spread abroad upon the surface of the 

ah, adds greatly to the health of the coun- 
a neutralizing the acidity of the soil, and 
its pores to the influence of the sun 
snd air, and destroying the nuisance arising 
from an uncultivated surface, in many places 
moist and cold from the want of draining and 
clearing. The soil is naturally happy, nei- 
ther too moist nor too dry; the roads superla- 
tively good, and the society enviable: what 
more is required ? only the one thing need- 
fal Joun Seymour. 
Lancaster County, Pa., 28th Dec. 1841. 

We shall at all times be pleased to hear from our 
gnknown but interesting correspondent on the invit- 
ing topic which he seems so well to know how to dis- 


cuss.— Eb. 





tryst 
opening 





The Testimony of a “ Friend.” 


We know not when te have been so much gratified 
as with the notice which appeared in the Frienp of 
the last week, in commendation of our humble labours; 
it was indeed unsolicited and unexpected, although not 
the less acceptable on that account, as will readily be 
telieved. All who know the editor of that highly re- 
eectable journal would find it difficult to suggest a mode 
of drawing from him such testimony if it were not his 
conviction that it was merited; we therefore value it 
above any price, and thank him for his kind and gene- 
rous expression of good-will. It shall be our endeavour 
to continue to deserve the bene facis of our amiable 
friend, and if our readers will pardon the weakness, 
would transfer to the pages of the Cabinet an offering 
which is peculiarly grateful to all who are concerned 
in its publication.— Eb. 

Dec. 22d, 1841. 

“We are disposed to volunteer a remark 
or two in relation to that unassuming but va- 
luable monthly journal, the ‘ Farmer’s Cabi- 
net,’ edited by James Pedder, of this city. 
We say volunteer, for although it is issued 
from an apartment of the same building in 
which the office of * The Friend’ is located, 
we have no connexion with it, pecuniary or 
otherwise, and what we now offer is altoge- 
ther unsolicited. The number for the pre- 
sent month is now before us, containing not 
less than fifteen original essays on various 
topics, mostly relating to agriculture and gar- 
dening, besides a rich scattering of selected 
matter: — embellished likewise with two 
beautiful wood engravings, the first of a horse, 
@ specimen of the old English black horse, a 
variety from which originated some of the 
finest of the old dray-horses of London; the 
other of that interesting and amiable variety 
of the canine race, the shepherd’s dog, from 
the life, by Reinagle, in respect to which 
it is observed by the editor, that the artist 

as done eminent justice to his subject. 
Nearly, if not every number of the Cabinet 
since it has fallen into the hands of Kimber 
& Sharpless, the present proprietors, has been 
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enriched by one or more delineations in the 
same improved style of the graphic art, re- 
presenting different varieties of the horse, the 
cow, sheep, swine, &c., besides sketches of 
newly invented implements, &c., pertaining to 
husbandry. These pictorial illustrations and 
embellishments, which must constitute a 
heavy item of expense to the proprietors, are 
of themselves, in our estimation, a full equi- 
valent to the subscriber for the small sum 
per annum which is paid for the publication, 
without taking into the account the diversi- 
fied supply of useful reading matter with 
which each monthly number comes abun- 
dantly freighted.” 


Trial of the Prouty Plough. 

To the president of the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture. 
Sir,—I wish to place at the disposal of the 
Agricultural Society of Philadelphia a Centre- 
Draught Plough, with apparatus complete, 
horses and man, for the purpose of testing its 
powers in any kind of soil, and at any time 
and place that may be designated by them, 
for one whole day, but not for competition 
with others: requesting that they will be 
pleased to appoint a committee to superintend 

the trial, and report upon the same. 
I would also be pleased to furnish a two- 
horse Subsoil Plough, to be tested at the same 
time and place, with the Centre-Draught 


Plough. With respect, 
D. O. Provury. 


Philadelphia, Dee. 10th, 1841. 

January 5, 1842. At a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, it was Resolved, that the above letter 
from Mr. Prouty be referred to the Commit- 
tee of arrangement, with authority to act 
upon the same. K. Sarru, Sec. 


Marriage.—With all its ills and evils, 
man knows no happiness until he marries. 
Let him possess a woman of sense and virtue, 
and of whom he himself is worthy, and he 
will feel a solid and permanent 2 of which 
he never was before sensible; for the happi- 
ness of marriage, like the interest of money, 
arises from a regular and established fund, 
while unmarried libertines live upon the 
principal, and become bankrupt in character 
and respectability. To be sure, uninterrupt- 
ed happiness no man can or ought to expect ; 
life is no sinecure—fruits do not spring spon- 
taneously from the earth, as they did in the 
Garden of Eden; nor does manna drop from 
the clouds, as it did in the wilderness; but 
as a scheme of solid comfort, matrimony 
affords to well regulated minds a double 
share of pleasure in prosperity, and a solace 
in sorrow and adversity. 
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190 Oat Hay. 
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Vor. VI. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. | six bushels and a half of seed-oats per 
r acre! 
Oat Hay. _it would not be easy to persuade many thos 
Me. Eprror,—lIt has long been known that H any return can repay such an outlay. on 
the oat crop, when thickly sown on a highly || how! And then the mowers, being fix» 
manured soil, forms one of the most valuable ] days cutting four acres of green oats. at - 
green crops for soiling all kinds of cattle, as || ¢Xpense, for this work alone, of five dollar 
well as horses, coming off in time for the _and a farther expense of nearly as much ¢, 
land to be sown with turnips, beets or buck- | eleven days drying and preparing and 
wheat, or even to be planted to potatoes, leav- || Into temporary stacks, to be pulled to pice 
ing the soil perfectly clean and in the most || in a few days and taken to the barn-vard, 
suitable order for these crops; but it appears || there to be re-erected in larger stacks, prep 
from a late account, that the same crop when || ratory and convenient for a final removal y 
cut green has been made into hay of the || the hay-loft, at an expense of three dollar 
finest quality, the quantity being also very || more. Say, therefore, for mowing, making 
reat. I here present you with the particu- and carrying four acres of oats, thirteen go. 
ce of an experiment made by W. Stewart, || lars! And if to this be added the cost oj 
Esq., Peebleshire, Scotland, for insertion in || seed and the labour of working the land, the 
your valuable pages. He says, last item alone being about nine dollars, ». 
“Having a field of 14 acres which had || must be astonished to find that even they 
been partially furrow-drained, and from which || there remains a profit amounting, manure 
a crop of oats had been taken to prepare for || included, to more than the whole expens», 
a green crop; finding there were about four || Valuing the hay at about one-half cent per 
acres which required complete draining, and || pound. After this, I do not hesitate to py 
that it would be the better for extra-working, || the difference between an American and 
I determined upon sowing it with oats for the || Scotch climate to a “ whole rent,” and if ele. 
purpose of making them into hay ; and this I || ven days spent in drying a crop of hay, sufi. 
did on the llth day of March, sowing 26/| cient only for carrying into temporary stacks 
bushels of seed on the four acres, without || be not enough to confirm us of this fact, | 
manure. So soon as the flower was a week || know not what more we can expect to re. 
out of the shot-blade, on the 27th of July, [|| ceive in the way of evidence. As is said by 
began mowing them; the crop was put into | your correspondent, here is proof positive that 
temporary stack on the 7th of August, and || Neither the cradle-scythe nor the horse-rake 
after a few days it was carted to the barn- || are yet known there; and in a climate » 
he and put into ricks of three or four cart- || humid as to require eleven days to dry a crop 


ch ly 
Putting 


} a J 
oads each, for the convenience of leading i partially, and so uncertain as to require 
into the hay-loft. The produce of the four that that crop shall be put into two separate 
acres was 15,224 pounds of hay. The horses | fixings before it reaches the hay-loft, lest the 
prefer this fodder to every other kind of hay, || T@!0 should be down upon it and spoil all, 2 
and I have now before me my farm-steward’s || hope must ever be entertained of getting of 
letter, saying, “ The horses getting common the grain-crop in time for a second crop 0 
oat fodder are in tolerable condition, but those || ‘Tips, beets or buckwheat, or of raising com 
getting oat hay and eating the same quantity at all; while, judging from the account be 
of oats and doing the same work, are as fat fore us, the difference in the expenses in s*- 
. they can > . re sonar is a statement of naionataetnaae Snag 
se o 

ead aa iis a es ae | harvest, must, indeed, warrant “ Vir’s” state- 
Work on the land 7 3 ment, that “the forwardness of the seasons 
Shing hag an th July se ih hee. here, by which the farmer is enabled to 
Carting and stacking cure his crops, both hay and grain, so ear'y 
as July, during long days and fine weather, 

692 stones hay—2 Ibs.—at Gd often performing the labour of two days '0 
one, with the advantage of immediately re 
Leaving a clear profit of cropping his land on the removal of his frst 
independent of the manure.” crops, for the use of himself and his out-door 
Now, sir, | think your readers will agree || stock in the coming winter, with a moral cer- 
with me in considering this one of the most|| tainty of obtaining a season of sufficien' 
curious and interesting statements that have || length to bring them to full maturity; 
ever found their way to this country; and if || after that, to enjoy sufficient space to winter 
it does not go far to bear out the reasoning|| fallow every acre of unemployed land during 
of your correspondent “ Vir’ in your last|| the fine weather of autumn—all this is che? 
number, on “ American farming,” I must have || at an extra rent.” To be sure the Scotch e” 
read that article to little purpose to be so mis-|| exempt from tythe and established-churc® 


taken. But what must we think of sowing || rates, nominally so called, but the English 
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slate that they are paid in the shape of extra |] be again covered with seed-weeds; repeating 
1, and it is a fact that lands in Scotland are | the ploughings and harrowings five times, by 
pen with very high rents. the month of July, when turnips may be sown 
With regard to the nutritive quality of oat || as winter food for stock, the crop drawn and 
hav, I presume there is no question that it is |) housed; or, if preferred, the fallowing and 
sreat, the saccharine properties being en-}; working may be continued through the sum- 
hanced by sacrificing the crop of grain; but mer, and wheat sown early in the autumn, 
1 should be inclined to allow it to stand a little |} seeding it in the spring, if thought proper, 
longer, so as to give time for the grain to|| with clover and herd-grass or timothy, top- 
frm, but not to ripen; it might require judg- || dressing that crop the next spring with com- 
ment to fix the exact period, but there would || post, formed of marl, stable-dung, virgin 
be no difficulty about it. ‘T'o cut such hay | eneth, or any other substance more conve- 
nto chaff, must be by far the best mode of || nient—I ask, what would be the result? and 
expending it, and it is reasonable to suppose || fancy I hear some of my neighbours answer, 
that such fodder would be particularly sweet || by asking the question, what result could ever 
and suitable for milk-cows in winter, espe- || pay for such expensive management? I reply, 
cially when given with sugar-beet, which |}debit the land with the expense, and await 
sso might be raised in this country as a se- || the result. 
cond crop of the greatest luxuriance. I tell |} I grant, that but little in extent could be 
you, Mr. Editor, no one knows the blessings || done by the means which are within the 
of such a climate—in other countries it is, of || reach of the generality of farmers, but my 
course, unknown, while here, we are so ac- || faith in the truth of our motto is so strong, 
customed to it as to be unable, properly to || that I feel confident of success, even in a po- 
appreciate its advantages, A. Rankin. || cuniary point of view; and the creative pow- 
Perhaps our correspondent is not aware that the || €t8 Which would immediately be brought into 
Soteh acre is one-fifth larger than the’ English acre— || Operation by the enlargement of the dung- 
say, therefore, 4 Scotch acres are equal to five acres || hill, would increase in four-fold ratio the 
Buglish.—Ep. means of an extended plan of cultivation, by 
which a saving of several years might be re- 
alized, in the time usually spent in the reno- 
vation of a worn-out soil. And this would 
be no more than the plan adopted by every 
wise man on coming to an exhausted farm, 
namely, to defer the purchase of live-stock 
until he had the means of feeding them—for 
shell-marl, and would ask, what would be the |} what would be the use of cropping lands be- 
result if the English mode of fallowing had || fore they were able to feed and bring them to 
been commenced on such a soil with such || perfection?—a very interesting question, but 
facilities for improvement? Would it not} one that is often overlooked in our calcula 
have been quite possible to raise the product} tions, Now to me it appears, that the power 
of the land in the first year, to an extent possessed by an industrious man, situated on 
which, in the common and ordinary course of || the edge of such a marl-bank as that de- 
things, requires the labour of about half a|| scribed by your correspondent, is about as 
dozen? If, for instance, the soil had been || inexhaustible as the marl-bank itself; and I 
turned deep and completely over in the au- || would ask him to ascertain, by experiment, 
tumn—and when I say deep, 1 mean so as to|| what would be the result, if a spot of land 
urn up a couple of inches, perhaps, of the || were to be covered by marl to the depth of 
subsoil if it be good and healthy—harrowing || six inches, when intimately mixed with the 
it well, and covering it during the winter||soil and worked regularly through in the 
with a very heavy dressing of marl, spreading || common course of cropping —nothing but 
it as quickly as possible, and harrowing and || good, 1 presume. This would indeed be a 
exposing it to the influence of the frosts and || “fact” worth fabricating, and the readers of 
rain and snows, and ploughing it under so|| the Cabinet would be much indebted to such 
soon as the land will work in the spring, by || men as Mr. Reybold, who have the means, 
which time the last year’s weeds will be de- || would they give us the benefit of their expe- 
tomposed; then, harrowing the surface and || rience from time to time in its pages; it 
covering it again with another very heavy || would indeed be refreshing even to those of 
dressing of marl, which should be well pul- || us whose lot has been cast in a land far re- 
verized and mixed with the earth by repeated || moved from any of those stimulating manures 
harrowing; and as goon as the seed-weeds || which we hear so much about in the distance, 
*ppear, turning them down and bringing up|| and whose whole dependence is upon bog- 
te first covering of marl, to be again har-|| earth and barn manure. Joun Taney. 
towed and worked with the soil, leaving itto|] Luzerne Co., Pa. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Delaware Marl. 
Mr. Eprror,-—-I am much pleased and in- 


terested with Mr. P. Reybold’s account of the 
management of his poor farm, by means of 
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192 The Sick Chamber. V 
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The Sick Chamber. awa an opportunity for putting fre, 
Ventilation.—Few persons, whoare in the || Cleanliness of the person.—W ash; 


é fe : . Ing, re 
habit of visiting the sick, can have done other || freshing, whenever able, also brushing 4, 












than notice the great difference of the state || teeth and hair—the latter may be rubbed ., 
of the air, in those chambers where cleanli- || lavender water, Eau de Cologne, &¢. Al 
4 ness and good management have been in ex- || this subject tothe strength of the patient, a5: 
ae ercise, and those wherein the value and im- || the permission of the medical attendant, |, 
Pies portance of neatness, and the careful admission || may, by some, be deemed needless to 5;,, 
ea of a free current of fresh air have been over- || the above hint, but it cannot be doubted, thy: 
Ve looked. If, then, temporary visiters are sen- by far too many lose the full enjoyment 4), 
re sible of the difference, how much more deeply || benefit of a thorough attention to the clean), 
> interested must the suffering patient be in the || ness of the person, 
y ‘- | attainment of a free and healthy atmosphere! || Washing Cups and Glasses.—An appr, 
spe : Cleanliness.—Since it is often very difficult || priate table, not liable to injury, is a gre; 
Te ee to get a sick room swept, it may be desirable, || Convenience in a sick room, s0 is a gip.| 
Loe if it can be done unheard, to get at least a || wicker basket, with compartments to j\\; 
: ro’ % art of the carpeting away now and then, that the different bottles of medicine ; and it may 
Le it be well shaken. A few tea-leaves may be || be also useful to have a couple of the said kip 
thrown over a part of the room at a time, and || of baskets, wherein also are the said compan. 
very quietly taken up with a hand-brush. || ments to hold glasses or cups; one of these 
ae? And in those cases which are not at all criti- || being sent out with the things which nee 
aio 4 cal, and where any thing damp can be ad- || washing, and always ready to be exchangei, 
ee mitted into the room with impunity, a mop, || Change of Linen.—A frequent change of 
a which after being dipped in water, has been || linen is a great comfort and benefit, in most 
oe: te well trundled, may be just used for a few || Cases. Let the bed linen be frequently changed 
ee ch minutes to remove the floe from under the || (when — and in serious cases of fever, 
ee wi bed; or it may be very carefully passed over || It may be useful to untuck the bottom of the 
e's. a carpet, if nailed down. bed, and gently shake the upper clothes, » 
ett a Change of pasture is scarcely to be || 48 to let the warm and impure air pass away. 
eS 4 believed, until experienced, the relief from Let the sheets and blankets be of full size, 
a. suffering which a change of posture produces; || that they may be tucked thoroughly under 
+g a neither is it generally thought of, how much the mattress, or whatever is at the top. Its 
bas i! os alleviation would be known in many instances, || # comfort to the patient to have all straight 
Ree! even by the fresh cording of the sacking of | and smooth under him ; and nurses are recow- 
oes ft the bed, and a general attention toa level || mended to attend to this more than once ins 
see position; a hard bed, or hard mattress for a || day. 
rh suffering invalid, is far from recommended, Change of Room.—In some particular 
Hey but an arrangement for a level position will || cases of long and depressing sickness, 1 
= often afford great comfort: The sacking first || change of room, conducted with great pru- 
ie, tightly corded, (but splints instead of sacking || dence, may be found a powerful auxiliary in 


are much better, ) then a straw paliasse, which, || the aid towards recovery. 

if not newly made, ought to be raised by a|| Avoidance of Noises.—Much conversation 

fresh supply of straw in the middle, where a|| often injurious—and whispering offensive. 

heavy pressure may have rendered it very || Place a pan covered with sand underneath 

uneven ; over this, a good feather bed, which || the fire, to receive the cinders, and haves 

; ought to be gently pressed and made level, || second ready, to make an exchange when 

*. then a mattress, composed first of a thick bed || taken up; also use a wooden poker. Let the 

ta, | of horse-hair, and well overlaid with wool ; it || number of the visiters to the room be chiefly 
ee os ought to have room for the bed-post at each || confined to those whose services are effective, 
or of its four corners, so that it may not only be || and let all wear list shoes, with list or cloth 

i turned daily from side to side, but also from || soles. The rustling of silk gowns may prove 

. the head to the feet ; indeed, it is better, as it || am annoyance to those who are in & Very 
regards even the straw paliasse, to adopt such || weak state, also the rattling of cups, stirring 
a plan as may admit of the turning of it, and || the fire, &c. 
as it is heavy, and unyielding, it is better to|| Sitting up.—Let the linen horse be timely 
have the corners cut out at each of its two || placed before the fire, with every article 
parts, making a small oblong of the same maz- || likely to be needed ; and if the clothes are © 
terial and height, to tie on in the middle; or || be put on, and washi included, let the hot 
an inconvenient aperture might be made there. || water and all be ready, so as to avoid 
The proper arrangement of pillows is of no|| least bustle. Spread a blanket on the floor 
small importance, and in cases of high fever, || for the patient to walk over. —_ 
a change of pillows is very desirable—this Neatness.—An increased delicacy of 
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air of the room in a fresh and wholesom 





ach, and sense of nicety, is the concomi- 
of disease, and, therefore, the nurse and || state. | 

tant nd, should be particularly careful, not Fomentations.—A piece of very stout linen, 
oe ‘the neatness of their own persons, | say about fourteen inches by nine: at the two 
"* ‘that every dose of medicine, and all food | narrowest ends, enclose a lath in a deep hem, 
= resented in the most tempting, clean, and || and let the said lath extend about four inches 
ra se way. ‘To promote this, it may be || on each side the hem, then twist the flannels 
jesirable in long illnesses, to have a variety || as they are wrung out, it will spare the hands 
of ‘emall vessels: “ Sick-mess basins,” of dif- || of the nurse. 
ferent sizes, to be included. : To prevent Pressure on any particular 

jroidance of Exciting Subjects.—Those || Part.—Circular cushions in the form of a 
only who have suffered from severe illness || ring, made of old linen and stuffed with bran. 
san well judge of the importance of preserv- || A patient, obliged by disease to lie contin- 
ng & quiet mental atmosphere, how little lan- | ually on one side, will find great relief to the 
ear and pain are competent to sustain the | ear or prominent bones, by the said “ring 
pressure which a tale of woe may impose. || cushions.” 
The subjects of conversation should be much || Leeches.—On taking off leeches plunge 
cuarded, while a cheerful demeanour and in- 1 them into quite warm beer, they will in most 
nocently lively manner, may help to assuage || cases immediately disgorge themselves. Ap- 
or Jessen the sense of distress. ply a succession of warm poultices made of 

Protection from Light, and from the blaze || bread and water, or linseed meal. The Jin- 
of Fire and Candle.—Diseases are so varia- || seed meal should be stirred quickly while 
ble in their effects, that no minute plan is || boiléng water is poured upon it. 
suggested for any particular case. However Island Cotton.—This, as it comes in sheets 
cheering the light of the sun, in many in- |} from the South, is a very desirable shelter from 
stances, there are affections where a judicious || the cold, and admirably adapted for a local 
nurse would be called upon to screen the in- || affection; it should be thick and considerably 
ralid from the blaze of day. She should re-|| extended over the diseased part. Fasten it 
member, that by a little arrangement of shut- || on muslin. 
tersand curtains, a room may still be made Gentleness and Kindness.—Al| who sur- 
cheerful by a sort of subdued light, while in || round the patient should be kind, and meek, 
ome distressing affections of the head, &c., || and gentle, and patient, not a sound of harsh- 
from severe fever, the patient can hardly be || ness, or evidence of discord should reach his 
ttomuch indulged by the darkening of the||ear. Any discussion of the nearest relatives 
room; in such a case the blaze of the fire || or friends, as to whether this or that be best, 
must greatly augment suffering. Screens || should be avoided in his presence. Some per- 
ought to be at hand, as well for that as for || sons, with the greatest desire to do right, do 
the candle. too much, and without intending it, interrupt 

Important that the Nurse be taken care of. || sufferer by unimportant questions and in- 
—Any nurse who is much engaged in night || quiries, and by moving about the room, when 
frvice, ought to be very carefully spared in || they would often doa much greater service 
the day. She must have rest, or she cannot by sitting quietly beside the bed, attending to 
ong hold out. When sitting up at night, || requests emanating from the patient, whose 
some strong coffee, ready made, should be pre- || feelings and preferences should always be 
pared, that it be warmed, and taken without || consulted and accorded with, if not in any 
the least disturbance to the sick person. || way interfering either with medical direc- 
Some nurses make a great noise with the || tions, or being in themselves palpably impro- 
clattering of tea-things, which ought to be || per and injurious. There is, perhaps, scarcely 
avoided, any situation in which the call is greater 
_ Temperature.—On removing the patient || upon the Christian virtues than a sick cham- 
into another room, the said room ought, if in || ber, for it very often happens that disease 
the spring, autumn, or winter, (not to say part || makes a great impression upon the nervous 
of the summer,) to be very carefully prepared || system, and pain and suffering disturb the ac- 
with not only a good fire, but an attention to || customed placidity of the invalid, who, with 
the doors and windows, that all be shut, and || every desire to bend patiently under the 
the temperature brought up to the state of|| affliction, may now and then seem scarcely 
the room about to be left. When at any time || able to appreciate the kindest efforts to min- 
2 patient’s room is aired, the curtains should || ister to his need. 

drawn closely round the bed ; just raising To avoid Unseasonable Interruption. — 
the window for an inch or two, will be useful, Particularly guard the sufferer who has just 
it be for a short time, but rather than run/|j fallen asleep. The person having the chief 
‘ny risk to the invalid, throw on an addition- || responsibility should be instructed to pass the 
blanket; it is most important to keep the !! feathery end of a quill through the key-hole, 
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Vou. V1, 
whenever sleep or any other cause bentenn bold, Delaware state, which, or I 
interruption unsuitable, and this sign should || mistaken, will not be found at all inforic, , 
be strictly regarded, it is far better than risk- | the imported Kenilworths, if they be - 
ing disturbance to the patient by trying a || much superior, as I strongly suspect th. 
locked door.—{i. e. Tie the quill to the han- | will prove. They are perfectly white. ,,; 
dle of the door, that it be not lost.) |and soft-haired, with the deep side of the os 
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A ing Bed.—Let no one annoy the 
patient by sitting on the bed, or indulging in 
earnest expressions of surprise, or grief. All 
around ought to be still—no calling out “Oh! 
he’s dying,” &c. 

It shouid be carefully ascertained that the 
body be placed in the easiest posture. The 
bed curtains should be in most cases gen- 


the thoughtless bustle of attendants, and even 
JSriends, The speaking in a loud tone, the 
setting down of even a glass or phial may 
often cause distress. No sound should dis- 
turb, beyond an occasional and necessary 
whisper, at the solemn period of dissolution. — 
English Tract. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
White Hogs. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is really amusing to find 
that many of our friends are beginning al- 
ready to turn up their noses at the black Al- 
bany Berkshires, and express a strong pre- 
ference for Mr. A. B. Allen’s white Kenil- 
worths, wondering if that gentleman will 
have a sufficient supply for all his customers 
the next season t and I have heard some apo- 
logizing for having gone into the black Al- 
bany breed, by declaring they never liked 
them, always having had a strong prejudice 
for a white hog—and so we go on. But I 
suspect the Kenilworth harvest will not be so 
profitable as has been the Berkshires, for no- 
thing will be more easy than to compete with 
the Kenilworths by means of our own Ches- 
ter and Delaware county white breeds; and I 
an) sanguine in the belief that we shall be 
able to convince all disinterested persons, 
that so far as that distinct breed is concerned, 
our intelligent friend Allen might just as 
well have remained at home; and of this he 
might convince himself, by taking a journey 
to these parts, at a comparatively trifling 
sacrifice of time and money. And I take the 
opportunity of introducing to the notice of 
those who, having tried the Albany Berk- 
shires, and found them wanting, a breed of 
bogs now in the hands of Mr. William Rey- 


Ree ee 


tawny Berkshire, cutting up nearly as thie; 
in the side and belly as on the back, which , 
I guess, about as much of an antipode to the 
black Albany, as the colour of the breed. Me 
W. Reybold is the son of Major Philip Rey. 
bold, the breeder and feeder of those super'y 
tive Leicester sheep which were slaughtereg 
at Baltimore the last season, several of whic 


4 fe ¥ tly undrawn, and the least possible inter- || weighed over 40 lbs. a quarter, dead weight, 
8 ey ruption given to the admission of fresh air. || the age of two years; and Mr. Allen woul; 
et All, but those who are perhaps moistening || find that the major’s present stock of {, 
; ae ; the poor man’s mouth by means of a camel’s || wethers would vie with any of the thorough. 
aiae hair brush dipped in water (or whatever be || bred varieties in England, of any name oy 
eet deemed most proper), should be careful to|}county. And I cannot but suspect, from the 
io ey Ee +? keep at a distance from the bed, and be quiet- || perusal of Mr. Allen’s letter, that the time has 
ae. ly seated. It is believed that few can tell || come when we may take our stand and bree 
ta og : the suffering often inflicted on the dying by || from our own stock, without being beholden 


for any more help from abroad; for indeed jt 
is curious to observe how very smal! have 
been the importations by this first of breeders 
and judges of stock, which, as far as I can 
learn from his letter, amount to five pigs of the 
Kenilworth breed, “three of them from 
smaller and coarser boar, and from sows stil! 
less!” But what our friend means by stating 
that “ he was informed this was always the 
case with this breed,” I am at a loss to con- 
jecture. It might disclose my ignorance, 
perhaps, were I to ask, if this admission be 
meant as a recommendation or otherwise, of 
this particular breed? ‘To these are to be 
added the number of Berkshires brought, 
which is not stated in his letter; the sheep 
for Mr. Rotch, Mr. Stevenson, and Bishop 
Mead; one dog, of a sort which requires no 
instruction to break into the management and 
care of a flock—which no one will believe 
who knows any thing about the matter 
few Dorking fowls, with extra toes to ther 
heels, sometimes attaining to the great weight, 
when fatted, of 8 pounds, and a few phea- 
sants! Of short-horns he brought none, snd 
confesses that it pains him to see so maty 
Durhams of ordinary quality imported ; and 
as for horses, “ England ought to come to vs. 
What, for carriage horses, the present racing 
blood, and the high-bred hunters! Try aga, 
friend Allen. 
On the subject of the Dorking fowls 

would just say, if Mr. Allen had come on ® 
Jersey state, he would have found that Mr. 
Wood, of Haddonfield house, could “ beat thst 
hollow,” not sometimes, but always, ne if 
his chickens weighing more by @ couple 
pounds than the t weight he mentions 
He is in error in the statement that the re 
cock of England is from a cross with 
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No. 6. See eae a 
 aant; if he had seen any of that particu- | statements. In the first place, I have no 
wyooee would have known better. IfI)| patent-right for the manufacture of sugar 
a say what I wish on the subject of the || from corn-stalks, nor do 1 expect to procure 
a of our Eastern friends, without fear || one. The field is open to J. M. C., or any 
~¢ offence, 1 would just hint the probability || one else who may choose to enter upon it, 
‘¢their being more gratified, and of reaping | and reap the harvest “without money and 
ore wisdom as well as profit, by going || without price.” . 

sbroad in their own country, rather than by || Whether this harvest is worth the reaping, 
siting foreign lands in the expectation of || each one must judge for himself. All the 
eoeculating in stock, a very precarious busi- | facts in relation to it coming under my obser- 
ness at best. Mr. Allen complains of the 1 vation, either have been, or will be, given to 
enormous expense of shipping animals from || the public without concealment or exaggera- 
Fogland. I fear if his expenses of travel || tion: let them pass for what they are worth. 
were to be spread over the few animals|| Mr. C. says that “the proportion of sugar 
«hich he has brought over, the account would | obtained from corn-juice Is very great, and not 
eter many from making the experiment in easily to be accounted for;” his surprise is 
‘ture. 1 wish that we could for once come || very natural, for he remarks in another place, 
down to the improvement of our breeds of || “that the whole operations were evidently 
-attle without the vile spirit of speculating || performed in the most ignorant and ineffec- 
‘or money ; but that has been our easily-beset- | tual manner.” It would indeed be wonderful, 
ting sin, from the time of the Merino-mania || if such a blundering hap-hazard process (as he 
to that of the multicaulis and the black Al- || insinuates was actually employed) should pro- 
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bany Berkshire fever. ‘All wrong, depend || duce an article pronounced by good judges to 
vpon it.” be so fair in quality—the very molasses con- 
‘| have heard that when John Lossing | taining 50 per cent. of crystallizable sugar! 
fund that A, B, Allen had gone to England || This view of the case is truly extraordinary ; 
o import big Berkshires, he had the precau- || but it is still more wonderful that Mr. C. 
tion to sell out his Albany Berkshires, mak- || should not have perceived its unreasonable- 
ing a profitable speculation of it. ‘That was || ness, and been led at least to suspect that 
wise; for he may now either go back to the || there might be some mistake about his “ con- 
breed by which he has made thousands of || vincing fact.” A few words of explanation 
dollars, or forward, into the Kenilworth ; and || will be sufficient on this point. The articles 
ss he knows so well how to “strike the iron || sent to the horticultural exhibition, were, as I 
while "tis hot,” he may make capital stock || expressly stated, sugarand syrup, not molasses. 
by commencing with such hogs as those de- Let it not be supposed, says Mr. C., “that 
scribed by Homer Eachus, at p. 329 of the || I wish to detract an iota from the merit which 
Cabinet, vol. V., which might be denominated || is Mr. Webb’s due; I am willing to award 
the improved-improved Kenilworth White || him a medal, &c., but hundreds of old people 
will tell him that they accomplished this 

thing of making sugar from corn-stalks long 

before he was born.” These “hundreds of 

old people” admit, however, in the same 

breath, (according to Mr. C.,) that they did 


Berkshires; he will not be at a loss for indi- 
vidual names, for there may as well be $300 
white Maximas, as black ones; but he had 
vest be quick about it, for in this part of the 
country, where that breed has long been 
toown and properly appreciated, persons may 
te found who will “hit the right nail upon 
te head,” * and go into the business at once. 
G. H. D. 


not make sugar—only molasses, 

With respect to the medal above-men- 
tioned, as far as I can gather Mr. C.’s mean- 
ing, he appears willing to award it to me as 
a testimony of merit, for having performed, 
in the most ineffectual and ignorant manner, 
a thing which hundreds of old people had 
done long before I was born. Now, with all 
due thanks for the kind intentions Mr. C. 
may entertain in making this proposition, I 
beg leave to decline its acceptance ; hoping 
long to be preserved from the infliction of 
such doubtful honours, and much preferring 
that those aforesaid hundreds of old people 
may continue to wear their laurels undis- 
turbed, 

“The simple operation of extracting the 
ear in its embryo state, by which to concen- 
trate the juices of the stalk, has been prac- 
tised (says Mr. C.) for ages upon the cocoa- 


Chester Co. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Corn-Stalk Sugar. 


Ix the last Cabinet now before me, I find an 
trticle over the signature J. M. C., on the 
‘udject of “Beet and Corn-Stalk Sugar.” 

ve writer, in his eagerness to demonstrate 
“e entire want of originality in every thing 
‘at T have done in relation to the latter 
‘rtcle, has fallen into several errors, which 
might have been easily avoided had he exer- 
‘sed a reasonable degree of care in the selec- 
“on of authority upon which to found his 


* A favourite expression of Grant Thorburn, when 
"aking of his success in life, 
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Cement for Floors. 
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for the very same purpose, and Mr. 
Webb no doubt knew it, and has merely 








oh the effect to increase rather than 


ish the good understanding which 
adopted the process.” This very serious || ist between us. should ex 


dimin. 





charge of my attempting a piece of wilful||) The question, whether the manufacture ,; 
deception is made by Mr. C. upon very slight || sugar in our middle and northern states Ca 
evidence, or rather upon no evidence at all, || be carried on with profit, where circum 
for what can he know about the amount of || stances are favourable, is one which has 4) 
my knowledge relative to the manufacture | ready been decided. Maple sugar to the oy. 
of “toddy.” I certainly did not know that || tent of millions of pounds is produced anoy, 
this plan had been applied to the cocoa, or || ally, furnishing in many parts of the county 
any other tree ; and notwithstanding the quo- || a very large proportion of the whole amouys 
tation given, I am still very far from being || consumed. It is estimated that an acre ,/ 
convinced of the fact. The author quoted || ground planted with the sugar maple at dye 
by Mr. C. states, “ that it is usual to deprive || distances, will yield on an average of seasons, 
some of these trees of their fruit-buds, in || about 130 pounds of sugar; but this ig th. 
order that they may produce a drink called || only product which can be calculated upon, 
paviah arrack.” I have two works now be- || as neither grass nor grain flourishes benegt) 
fore me, (which are considered good autho-|| the trees. Now, if a yield like this is foypg 
rity,) both giving very minute accounts of the || sufficient to induce a continuance at the bus. 
many uses to which the cocoa-tree is applied. || ness, it would seem that the manufacture of 
That part describing the manufacture of ar- || sugar from corn could hardly fail to be pro 
rack, is as follows :—* The operator provides || fitable, the operations with both are equally 
himself with a parcel of earthen pots, resem- || simple, while the corn, after the sugar js cy. 
bling bird-bottles, and with these fastened to || tracted from it, will be found more than equal 
his girdle, he climbs up the trunk of the|| in value (for fodder) to the whole crop of ms. 
cocoa-tree. When he comes to the boughs, || ple sugar. The most encouraging fact which 
he takes out his knife, and cutting off several || has been developed in relation to this new 
of the small knots or buttons, he applies the || business, is the extreme richness of the juice: 
mouths of the bottles to the wounds, fastening || it at least equals in this respect the very best 
them with bandages. The next morning he || extracted from the cane; marking 10° up 
takes off the bottles, which are generally || Beaumé’s saccharometer. This fact has been 
filled, and empties the juice into the proper || deemed incredible by many persons, but, if 
receptacle; in this state it is called toddy. || necessary, it can be substantiated by better 
After fermentation has progressed to a cer-|| authority than my own assertion. 

tain point, the spirit, or arrack, is drawn off 
by distillation.” There is nothing said about 
taking off the fruit-buds, but it is positively 
stated the tree produces both fruit and toddy ; 
which is positive evidence, as far as it goes, 
that the operation is not performed at all. 

Mr. C.’s author, whoever he may happen 
to be, is evidently very ignorant about the 
matter which he attempts to describe. He 
says that “these trees are deprived of their 
fruit-buds in order that they may produce a 
drink called arrack, and it is the employment 
of some men to collect this article and sell it 
under the name of toddy.” This is not the 
fact, for arrack is the product of fermentation 
and distillation, and to sell it under the name 
of toddy (which is the raw juice) is rather too 
green a proceeding to be credited, unless we 
suppose that the writer is relating his own 
operations. It is the same thing as if a per- 
son were to tell me the sugar-cane yields on 
being pressed, a certain kind of drink called 
Jamaica Rum, and it is the business of cer- 
tain men to collect this rum and sell it under 
the name of cane-juice! 

I now take leave of Mr. C., with the as 
surance that I entertain no harsh feelings to- 
wards him, and with the sincere hope that 
our future communications may have the de- 

















. Wena. 
Woodland, near Wilmington, Del., Jan. 3d, 1842 


Cement for Floors. 

Tne manner of making earthen floors for 
country houses is as follows: Take two-thirds 
lime, and one of coal ashes, well sifted, with 
a small quantity of loam clay; mix the whole 
together, temper it well with water, and 
make it up into a heap, letting it lie a week 
or ten days, and then temper it well over 
again. After this, let it lie for three or four 
days longer, and temper again, until it be 
comes smooth, yielding, tough and gluey. 
The floor being then levelled, lay the plaster 
about two and a-half or three inches thick, 
making it smooth with a trowel. The hotter 
the season is, the better; and when it is tho 
roughly dry, nothing can make a better floor. 
If any one would wish their floors to look 
very handsome, let him take lime of mg 
stones, well tempered with whites of eg2s 
covering the floor about half an inch thick 
with this mixture, before the under flooring 
is too dry. If this be well done and thoroug 
ly dried, it will look, when rubbed with 8 
little linseed oil, ae as transparent & 
metal or glass, and endure for many yee™ 
without crack or blemish. 
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ift to the young Agricultu- || dog's tooth.” Put into his hands the exquisitely deli- 
A es. & the United tee |} cate and beautiful poppy, and he will quickly draw 
from its stem a charm that can assuage or put an end 

By Jot & Skinner. Published by order of the Board — eae ms the body me eh 
 s . Society. re lawyer, again, after reaping all t advantages 
of Control of the U. 3. Ag ’ eels of establighed and well-endowed is schools, is forced 
Mr object is not to propese to you the tantalizing || ‘to keep pace, whether he will or not, with the volumi- 
aongit of any new agricultural humbug, or to recom- || nous decisions of the courts, and the ever-Varying en- 
od apy new-fangled machine or process for the culti- || actments of the Legislature. To these he generally 
eauion of old staple crops; it is rather to urge you to || adds some knowledge of the sciences, and close fami- 
redect on the intellectual condition and habits of Ame- || jiarity with classical Jiterature and the lighter contri- 
oan agriculturists as a class, and to consider how || butions of an ever-teeming press. From these sources 
. eh and how justly your moral and political influ- |) the late Mr. Pinkney, whose ambition of intellectual 
eeae, as well as the actual proceeds of your labour, || renown no measure of glory could satiate, was wont to 
would be augmented, and more uniformity in prices be || derive his wonderful powers of illustration as well as 
obtained, by an association to promote a more thorough || the choicest flowers of his oratory. His very last mo- 
ments, accelerated by an extraordinary exertion of the 
reasoning faculty in a case of great importance, were 


aod systematic investigation and study of subjects and 

~iwnces belonging or closely allied to your immediate 

pursuits. beguiled by a new and charming fiction from the pen 

’ of the Great Unknown. Thus did reason and imagi- 
nation alternately sway and beguile the mind of that 


Can it be that you imagine that, because you have 
pot been regularly trained to a civil or military profes- 
great advocate, and Jend effulgence to the last moments 
of his brilliant career, as clouds are gilded by the rays 


gen, You may therefore, without loss or disparagement, 
of the setting sun. 


wave your mind to stagnate, like some irreclaimable 
The merchant, he whom the farmer supposes to con- 


morass, producing nought but rank and noxious weeds ; 
fine his reading to prices-current and his pen to book- 
keeping—even he, too, is seen of Jate years forming 


vogrselves distinguished, if at all, like the famed inha.- 
* mercantile library associations,” to provide a collection 


bitants of Beotia, for great physical strength and de- 
of authors, and a succession of learned lectures on mere 


velopment, bat without any of the spirit of chivalry, 

or the arts and graces of science and civilization! Far 

ie from citizens of a free Republic, and especially from 

tillers of American soil, such ignoble apathy. Look || cantile law, the currency of different nations, and on 

ground at all other vocations, whether their pursuit be |) all the arts and productions which furnish for commerce 
its materials, its security, and its profits. While too 
many young agriculturists are wasting their leisure 

hours in idle amusements, or dozing them away in list- 


spon the land, or their home upon the deep! All have 
less vacuity, the merchant is studying, among the 


formed associations for general improvement. 

The hardy mariner, boasting any pretensions to ac- 

-omplishment in the line of his pursuit, having finished 
the usual course of mathematics and navigation, with || wants and the fabrics of foreign countries, where he 
well-stored libraries at his command, delights to beguile || can find the best market for al) the products of Ameri- 
bis long winter nights and tedious calms at sea,in|| can agriculture, and where he can buy on the best 
reading the history and noting the productions of the || terms all those articles which he well knows the planter 
rerious countries he visits, and the lives and actions of || and farmer must have in exchange for the fruits of his 
savigators and warriors, who have distinguished them- || own labour. But let me not wander from my leading 
wives on his favourite element. In constant exercise, || object, which is to hold up to agriculturists the exam- 
snusing or severe, his mind is kept free from the rust || ples of the followers of other pursuits, and in pointing, 
if sloth, and the debility of inaction. among all of them, to the organization of societies and 
The soldier, at some military institution, maintained || of eztensive libraries for the diffusion of knowledge, in- 
fr his instruction by a general charge on the commu- || cite American husbandmen to reflect seriously if it does 
nity, being early imbued with elementary knowledge || not behoove them to go and do so likewise. Not only is 
of drawing, gunnery, strategy, fortifications, and all || it to be feared that there is a lamentable absence of all 
the death-lealing inventions contributory to the art of || regular association of mind and of means, for prose- 
vtiack and defence ; acquires and carries with him || cuting the inquiries and promulgating the discoveries 
through life a habit of study, and a fondness for mili- || and improvements of which agriculture is susceptible, 
tary memoirs and biographies, and works on the sci- || but that even the codes and journals dedicated to their 
eace of manslaughter, for which, unfortunately, the || particular use and instruction, are not in the hands of 
rapacity and injustice of mankind, and the wars they || the rising generation of husbandmen. How many 
woduce, have in all ages supplied but too many mate- || have read even the Farmers’ series of those excellent 
nals. Alas! to lend enchantment to this species of || works published in England by the society for the dif- 
reading, there needs not the stimulus of self-interest or || fusion of useful knowledge, telling, as they do, all 
tw habits of military life; there seems to be in our na- || about horses, cattle, sheep, grains, grasses, implements, 
tare something essentially sanguinary ; hence the nur- || buildings, &c.? Even Ruffin's great work on calcare- 
wry fictions of “ Raw-head and Bloody-bones,” and || ous manures, meanly pirated by English writers, is not 
‘Jack the Giant-killer,” are listened to by children— to be found, as it should be, in every farmer's library, 
“Each trembling heart wi * with Sinclair's Code of Agriculture, the American 
eee ee ee Farmer, the New England Farmer, the Farmer's Regis- 
ter, the Cultivator, the Farmers’ Cabinet, the Silk Jour- 
nal, and many others of which no agriculturist should 


just ag, at three score and ten, men read with intense 
tvidity the bloody realities of the battle field. Who, 
be ignorant, any more than an officer should plead ig- 
norance of the army regulations, 


oy the Way, is not sometimes forced to distrust the firm- 
There may be some whose lip will curl with a con- 


vest of his republican creed, when he confesses how, 
use the rest of mankind, he is apt to be captivated by 
‘se glare of great military achievements ? temptuous smile at the very suggestion of any value or 
The physician, too, will tell you that he sees no end leasure in book-learning for a farmer or planter, whose 
;) the road of inquiry and observation which lies be- || business is a field! How much to be pitied is the in- 
“re him. Botany, chemistry, the natural history of || sensibility of such men to the most copious and lasting 
man and of inferior animals, their physiology, diseases || springs of enjoyment,—the pleasure which every man 
and remedies, present to him so many fields for research, experiences in the very process of intellectual accre- 
ne less useful than entertaining, while medical reposi- || tion! 
‘ones and more elaborate works, without number, Let those who would deride or undervalue the labours 
aa at once to illustrate the never-ending discoveries || of agricultural writers tell, if they can, what American 
— active practitioner, and to stimulate and feed || husbandry has derived from the experience and reflec- 
= Voracious curiosity of the ambitious student. In|} tions of Taylor, as set forth in the practical essays of 
nde te Colleges, again—incorporated and liberally || Arator, and from the more analytical and scientific in- 
endowed for his instruction—he gathers the fruit of || vestigations of Ruffin in the south—and from such men 
Aces of practical experiment and scientific deduction. || as Lowel and Colman and Buel in the north. Be as- 
edie the skilful surgeon, with his knife and || sured, tillers of the soil, there is no occupation which 
f life ang ne) TP up and lay bare the very fountains || opens a wider sphere for, or admits of more benefit 
' from, scientific investigation and their recorded results, 
than yours. With our United States society, and all 
its instruments and facilities properly organized and 
arranged, as a leading branch of the great “ National 
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wen and of thought; and at his side the chemist, 
hs his crucible, to extract medicine from thé rudest 
me or,in the simplest plant that grows upon your 

rude, to detect “ poison more deadly than the mad- 
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Institution,” the whole animal and vegetable king- ; 


doms will he open before you, pouring in through every 
sense and faculty both wisdom and Gelight. And this 
brings me again to the leading purpose of this address 
—to solicit your support, in the manner pointed out in || 
jts constitution, to the agricultural society now formed 
at the seat of government, for the whole United States. | 
Among the earty fruits of such an association we may 
hope for the establishment of an extensive agricultural 
library and model farm, where new grains, and grasses, 
and plants, and fruits, sent in from abroad, may be 
propagated, and, if found valuable and adapted to our 
climate, their roots and seeds may be collected and gra- 
tuitously distributed through all the States of the Union. 
A great agricultural school will of course form a part 
of the plan of such an association. To that our young 
men may come, as to the great schools of science in 
Paris, to be freely taught and qualified to deliver lec- 
tures in State colleges and elsewhere, on agriculture, 
chemistry, botany, horticulture, mineralogy, natural 
history, and comparative anatomy. Is it unreasonable 
to hope that such an association, countenanced as it 
will be by men of just weight of character in the seve- 
ral States, will possess an influence that will ensure to 
it a portion of that liberal fund bestowed by the muni- 
ficence of Mr. Smithson, for the “ diffusion of useful 
knowledge among men ?”—for what knowledge so use- 
ful as that which leads, as it advances, directly to aug 
ment the means of human subsistence and comfort ? 
Though necessity is the mother of invention, the body 
must be fed before the mind can philosophize. If ani- 
mated by that sense of duty and pride of understand. 
ing which becomes those whom God hath emphatically 
enjoined to “ replenish and subdue the earth,” will they 
not naturally desire, by more thorough knowledge of 
their nature and properties, to extend their appointed 
dominion “over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth; and every herb bearing seed which is upon 
the face of the earth, and every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree bearing seed?” In all these you may be 
instructed by the fields, the experiments, and the lec- 
tures of the United States Agricultural Society, and 
through its annals you may learn in what temperature 
various seeds will germinate and ripen, and, hence, to 
what latitudes they are adapted. Among other advan- 
tages to American agriculture, through its correspond- 
ing members, or branch societies in all the States, it 
may be expected to obtain information and give month- 
ly reports as to the state of the crops. Such reports | 
will serve as a sort of agricultural thermometer, by 
which to indicate the points of demand and supply, 
and thus assist in regulating prices. 

What, let me ask you, is steam doing for agriculture? 
What but the want of associated capital and enter- 
prise has prevented the husbandman from making this 
magic power subservient to his uses, as it has been 
made, and is every day made, more and more obedient 
to the purposes of commerce, of manufactures, and of 
war? Behold how clearly the application by different 
classes of this greatest of all substitutes for manual la- 
bour serves to illustrate the effect of combined wealth 
and science, applied to useful objects. Do you see 
steam employed to turn the furrow, to sow the seed, to 
drag the harrow, to reap the harvest, or to thresh the 
grain? To none of these has it been applied. Now 
mark the contrast, the moment the grain passes from 
the hand of the farmer to that of the navigator, the mer- 
chant-miller, and the mill-wright, behold steam bhe- 
comes the agent to take it from his landing, and bear 
it to the witarves of the crowded city. There this won- 
derful agent again takes it from the hold of the vessel, 
and, as by some power of necromancy, for exercise of 
which in times past a man would have been burned 
for a witch, steam bears it aloft unseen to the hopper, 
and you see it no more until it is packed to be exported 
by steam, again, to all parts of the world! Is there any 
branch in the whole circle of human industry whic 
suffers more for want of capital, or in which improve. 
ment is more retarded by the high price of labour, than 
agriculture, and which needs more the benefit of all la- 
bour-saving contrivances? Would these applications 
of steam to the agricultural purposes I have indicated 
be more in advance of what it has already achieved 
than that which has heen accomplished since Darwin 
was deemed an enthusiast for predicting the time when 
it would “ drive the rapid car?" That in vapour there 
is a tremendous power, which science can make sub- 
servient to human wants, is no longer a problem; but 


| beyond all comparison in the richness and yer. 
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“ear hath not heard nor eye seen, neither hays ,, 
tered into the heart of man to conceive” th. wasle : 
uses, great and small, to which it will yet be ». 
Why not, then, I repeat, have it felling our tip... 
digging our ditches, and sowing and reaping g.. , 
ing, as well as grinding our grain and tray ' 
flour? 

Look, again, at our exploring expeditions. tw .. 
the boundaries of nautical discovery and asirn,., 
science! Who pays for these? The husha,... 
But who asks the government to send out corps ¢ 
ralogists and botanists into our own fields. and 
tains, and valleys, to explore for new substanes« +. - 
tilize the earth, and new vegetables and plants», ; 
nish more elements of subsistence to the peo. 
greater variety to the luxuries of the rich man’s ¢): 
Who shall gainsay, that as American forests »), 


Sporting 


, 


their growth, so may our valleys and fields conia; 
rious vegetables, yet uncultivated, which may »»., 
equal to that insignificant-looking root Which. thous. 
not even known in Europe until the close of the » >. 
century, nor planted in Ireland until the comm... 
ment of the 17th, has yet long since furnished to »... 
| gallant and ill-governed people from three to four gs, 
| of their entire food ! ” 

Unprompted by the same necessities, or by the hors 

of offered premiums for their discovery, who shal) «, 
how many remain unknown or neglected in the , ust 
range of our climate and territory ?—plants which jx. 
the humble potato, cultivation would bring into er»: 
excellence and usefulness !—flowers that, like the » 
geous and stately dahlia, a few years since bloon,-» 
unnoticed in the desert, has been nurtured into .. 
ple fulness of expansion and infinite variety 
lours. 

But vain. would be my effort to give an outline of 
| information which may be collected and the benefits : 
be diffused by this Society, if well supported; but thes 

you want, and fortunately you have, men full of x» 
full of industry, and full of ambition to be useful. [+ 
| me exhort you, then, young agriculturists throug! 

the country, with a voice which has cried aloud an 
ceased not in your behalf, for a quarter of a century as 
you covet an equal share of honour, and illuminati 
and influence, for your class, to come forward in es; 
port of this “ Unrrep States AGRicutturRat Soctery.” 
and contend, in union and harmony with the” \,. 
TIoNAL INetiTUTION,” for that splendid donation ofa 
munificent foreigner, with which to establish a greet 
school and library of agricultural science and exper, 
ment, with a garden that shall bear and be worthy of 
the name of Smiruson! Here shall the good and tr 
wise rival each other in diffusing * useful kuow/lecge 
among men.” 


‘Laying Land to Grass. 


To the question, What course would you advier to 
reclaim a worn-out meadow, so as to bring it aca 
into permanent pasture in the shortest possible time’ 
we would answer, plough up immediately the swear 
by a deep and small furrow, and let it lie al! winter’. 
On this ploughed surface, carry on a very heavy cover: 
ing of street-dirt during the frosts, spreading it imme 
diately, if practicable, and in spring—say by Februar, 
if the season will admit of such early cultivation- 
take the first — of sowing oats without fr 
ther ploughing, four bushels to the acre, and harrow 10 
heavily. The crop will be ready for soiling in Me 
feed it to milch cows by cutting and carrying to’ 
stalls; and when the land is cleared, plough, hare. 
roll and clean it by collecting the weeds and burnt 
them, repeating the operation in about three weeks * 
a month, by which time the seed-weeds will have vt* 
tated. Follow this course until the time for wheat. 
sowing, when plough carefully, throwing the land !e\" 
and sow the crop without grass-seeds, Then in ‘* 
spring, sow a mixture of white clover, green * 
orchard grass, sprinkling the surface with @ top-<re* 
ing of street dirt, or compost well fermented and 
composed; and during the next winter, spread 0‘ 
young grass 30 bushels of lime per acre, calculating °° 
a entting of hay, with a certainty of repayment 
capital invested —Ep. 


To T. K. Esq., Dec. 16, 1841, 











No. 6. 


The late Mr. J. Vaughan. 


We are tempted to transfer to our pages the follow- 
_. notice of the death of that truly excellent and 
pe ble friend of man and of agriculture—as well as of 
a other culture of the mind and heart—Mr. Joun 
sani He had been a subscriber and occasional 
correspondent of the Cabinet since its commencement, 
aod his loss will be severely felt by every class in so- 
cyety; but by none will it be so truly deplored, as by 
the destitute of every name and denomination, for 
truly might it be suid of him, “ He delivered the poor 
that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
nel him.” Some late articles that have appeared in 
the Cabinet, see pp. 19 and 46 of the present volume, 
will have introduced his character favourably to those 
who had not the happiness to know him personally ; 
bot by a very extended circle, indeed, his memory will 
be cherished and embalmed while life shall last. 


JOHN VAUGHAN, 
« Who went about doing good.” 


OBIIT DEC. 30, 1841. 
ZET. AN. 86. 


Forgive, blest shade! the tributary tear, 
That mourns thy exit from a world like this; 
Forgive the wish that would have kept thee here, 
And stayed thy progreas to the seats of bliss! 


No more confined to grov'ling scenes of night, 
No more a tenant pent in mortal clay ; 

Now should we rather hail thy glorious flight, 
Aod trace thy journey to the realms of day. 





Mr. Vaughan was treasurer and librarian of the 
American Philosophical Society ; and at special meet- 
ings of the officers, council, and members of that 
body, the following minutes were presented and 
acopted :— 


“They remember Mr. Vaughan as the pa- 
triarch representative of the society, its oldest 
member, who had for more than fifty years been 
an officer at this board. They can never for- 
get his zeal for science, in all its departments, 
his sympathy with scientific men, and his un- 
limited devotion to the interests and honour 
of this institution. They have proved the 
warmth of his social] affections, and the con- 
stancy of his friendship. They have seen his 
active, unwearied, yet discriminating benevo- 
lenee, as it extended itself through every 
circle—rejoicing with the happy, cheering 
the distressed, counselling the friendless, and 
succouring the needy. Like the rest of this 
community, they have venerated the moral 
veauty of his daily life; and they feel that 
even in his peaceful death, he has not ceased 
'o be a benefactor to the city in which he 
‘ved, bequeathing to it, as he has done, the 
rich legacy of his admirable example, and a 
memory without reproach.” 

_“The oldest member of the society, he was 
“so among its most diligent, faithful, and 
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efficient. Long devoted to the furtherance 
of its objects, he failed not at the same time 
to conciliate the confidence and affection of 
all with whom he was connected, by the ele- 
vation and moral tone of his spirit, the purity 
of his disposition, and the amenity of his 
manners. A zealous promoter of science, he 
was actuated by the contemplation of its in- 
herent excellence and tendencies to benefit 
the great concerns of mankind, without a 
single aspiration after its honours, distinc- 
tions, or emoluments. Content to occupy in 
the society stations of laborious usefulness, 
he continued to the last moment of his life to 
render to it services of inestimable value, and 
was only diverted from the exclusive advance- 
ment of its prosperity by the claims of similar 
institutions of learning, or of charity, or of be- 
nevolence; none of which were ever pre- 
sented to him without awakening his zeal, 
and enlisting a share of his active exertions 
in their behalf. Modest and unpresuming, 
disinterested, generous, social and hospitable, 
beneficent, cordial, and sincere, it may truly 
be affirmed of him that no one was more uni- 
formly esteemed by a singularly extensive 
acquaintance; and no one, certainly, among 
us has contributed more largely to the cause 
of humanity in its several relations, or can 
bequeath to this society and community a 
brighter example to venerate and to follow.” 





The Christian. 


“Come ye, blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. 

“For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me driok; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; 1 was in prison, aad 
ye came unto me.” 

Well sleeps the good, who sinks to rest, 
By each poor neighbour's wishes blest ; 
For God shall mark the hallow'd clay, 


That wraps his mould "till judgment day! 


When the last trumpet rends the skies, 
And the Life-giver shouts, “ Arise !” 
O'er him shall stir the heaving earth, 
While angels watch his second birth. 


His form ascends, array'd in light, 
While seraphs harbinger his flight ; 
Their greenest palms of triumph strow, 
And deck with golden crown his brow. 


To Jesvs, the deliverer dear, 

His everlasting home is near, 

Where pain, and doubt, and trouble cease— 
The mansion of delightful peace. 


“ Every man has his price.”—Indeed : pray what was 
the price of Oberlin, Washington, Luther, Hugh Lati- 
mer, and a host of others whose memory the world 
still treats with reverence? We pity the man who 
has so mean an opinion of his fellows. 











Notices. 











We hope to give, in an early number, a portrait of 
a remarkably fine wether sheep, of the full-blooded 
Leicester or Bakewell breed, now feeding by Major 
Philip Reybold, of Delaware, whose name is in all the 
country as a breeder of the finest sheep in the Union. 
He is fatting twenty-one pure bred Leicester weth- 
ers, which it is expected will equal those fed by him 
the last winter, and slaughtered by Sterling Tho- 
mas aud Jose. M. Turner, of Baltimore. The weights 
of which were as follow—No. 1, 1571bs. ; 2, 156; 3, 150; 
4, 167; 5, 145; 6, 162; 7, 1374; 8, 143); 9, 123; 10, 1664. 
The mutton was unequalied in fatness and the quality 
remarkably fine, not too fat to be eaten, although mea- 
suring 4) inches thick on the ribs. The Major is feeding 
65 half. bred wethers also, a cross between the Leicester 
and common stock, of which we hope to give an ac- 
count in a future number. The buck of the flock is 
expected to weigh, dead weight, upwards of 50}bs. per 
quarter. 





We are indebted to Mr. W. Worthington, Darlington, 
Hartford Co., Md., for several remarkably large ears 
of corn, two of them counting 30 rows on each cob. 


_- —— 





We would inform Mr. Waring of Cecil County, that 
Trouty and Mears’s plough may be obtained of D. O. 
Prouty, No. 176 Market Street, of several different 
sizes, all of the same pattern; but we would advise our 
correspondent to venture upon the C. sod-plough at once. 
It will not be found too large for the lightest work, but 
sufficiently so for almost the heaviest; the prices are 
governed by size alone. The price of sod C being $11, 
without wheel. 





Ovor best thanks are due to R. M.C. for his kind offer; 
we shall be happy to be informed of his readiness to 
commence the experiment to which he alludes. It has 
always appeared to us that some cause, other than the 
heat of the climate, must exist for the very great dif.- 
ference hetween the crops of potatoes in this part of 
Pennsylvania and the Eastern States, a difference 
amounting to four or six hundred bushels per acre. He 
has commenced well, and the present frosts and thaws 
must operate very beneficially upon a subsoil turned up 
two months ago. We would suggest the propriety of 
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Notices.— Water Gauge. 
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| the long dung turned in will, at that time, be fou», 









well dragging the surface before turning it back a 
rrpa 


ratory to a spring working of the land befor. plant, 
4 ing 


decom posed, and the intended surface-dressing — 


will tend much to render the crop clean and free fr 

. . sO 
worms, keeping under, in a remarkable manner , 
spontaneous growth of seed weeds. ; 


Of lume 


a 


a 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Water Gauge. 


Statement of the quantity of rain and melted Enew 
which has fallen from the Ist of January 180. tw the 
Ist of January 1842, a period of 32 years. The fire 4 
years by the gauge of P. Legeaux, of Springmil!, abou: 
12 miles from Philadelphia, and the following js year 
by that kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, in Phy 


delphia. 
inches. 


tnches 
GED ccignesontasea SET TEE uwaibiiccecccecs 509 
BES encseveaseceas 34.968 | 1E2B 0.0... 6... 37.059 
Bhs. ctaboctesds BOE © MEP eine sescenecs 41“ 
SE. <tGecsaneans 35.025 | 169D....cccccceees 45.079 
BE a ccccccesendés 43.335 | TGBI .-ccccccccece, 43.540 
Sep ekaccevscianns 34.666 | 1832 .............. Any 
BN vvssceccoksias PT F MES yiedacscccs. 48.55 
BBIT «oc ccccccccecs BB-GOG | 1BBE cc ccccccccccee] 4.0 
IBIG ..cccccccccccs DANTE | BEBE .cccccccececes 25.200 
BBID « cccccccccccss B3B.354 | UBB 2. cccccescecss 42.600 
BE 6cocecesccancen SOME 1 BE Se0'G00s06<000. 39.040 
Dt ndssaweh +.. 32.182 | RN ile. wi adly ial 45.9 
1®22 eee eeeee eeeeee 29.864 | 1839 Cee ee ee reseses 43 9 
Pi cesecenasseees Cee ee 47.40 
BIDE oc ccccccceccces 38.740 | IBAL «+e sees eee eee, 55.500 
TR cecceunsaedtas 29.570 | meme 
$BQG . .eeecececeess 35.140 ‘Total inches ..... 1223.67) 





Average quantity fallen in each year for 2 
YVOMTS cnc ccrerccecerccccceesessseseseasssees .20 
Average quantity fallen in each yeur for 18 
years, since the Hospital account commenced 4].22 
The largest quantity which fell in any year 


since the account was kept, was in Ie4]1.... 55 50 
The smallest quantity which fell in any year 

since this account began, was in 18)9....... 33.34 
Difference of extremes «..........ecceeeeecsees R. 146 





The quantity of rain and melted snow which {«!! 
during the 12th month, (December), 1841, was five 
inches and nine hundred and seventeen thousandtis 
Oe Orb Bin oc occ cctintecs ei obees ceseeccscoccs 5.917 

The quantity for the year 1841 was fifty-five anda 
half inches. Joun Conrad. 


Pennsylvania Hospital, Ist mo. 1, 1842. 
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